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What  They  Are  Saying: 

“ This  just  encourages  them  to  be  a little  extra 
careful  ” 

Sgt.  Wade  Morgan  of  the  Augusta,  Ga.,  Police 
Department,  explaining  his  agency’s  policy  of 
having  officers  pay  for  damages  in  some  patrol- 
car  accidents.  (Page  3:1) 
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The  proof  is  in  the  preparation: 


Small  or  large,  departments  cope  with  catastrophe 


The  number  of  people  who  die  in  an 
airplane  crash,  the  amount  of  property 
lost  in  a flood  or  earthquake,  the  level  of 
stress  and  worry  suffered  by  victims  and 
their  families  after  an  explosion  or  fire  — 
all  of  these  could  depend  on  how  well  a 
city  and  its  police  department  are 
prepared  for  disasters. 

In  Times  Beach,  Mo.,  last  December,  a 
police  department  of  seven  sworn  of- 
ficers, a marshal  who  had  been  elected 
just  two  months  before  and  his  assistant 
had  to  evacuate  the  town's  3,000 
residents  as  the  Meramec  River  threat- 
ened to  surge  over  its  banks.  The  town 
had  no  civil  preparedness  officer  or 
disaster  plan,  and  its  mutual-aid  agree- 
ment with  nearby  police  departments  did 
no  good  since  they  were  working  to 
evacuate  their  own  towns. 

In  Spencer,  Okla.,  a year  ago,  a depa.  la- 
ment of  roughly  the  same  size  was  calk  I 
to  the  scene  of  a boiler  explosion  in  a 
elementary  school,  where  seven  people 
were  killed  and  40  injured.  Although  the 
department  had  recently  tested  its 
disaster  plan  and  quickly  established  a 
command  post,  it  had  made  no  provision 
for  the  appointment  of  a on-site  com- 
mander and  no  one  was  completely  in 
charge  throughout  the  rescue  operation. 

And  in  Washington,  D.C.,  even  sophis- 


ticated disaster  plans  fell  short  when  the 
city’s  emergency  services  faced  three 
disasters  — a rush-hour  blizzard,  a sub- 
way derailment  and  a major  airplane 
crash  — within  minutes  of  each  other. 

“Preparation  is  a key  word  to  the 
handling  of  any  disaster,”  said  Chief 
Larry  Hannah  of  Spencer.  "Drills  of  all 
kinds  get  to  be  boring  and  tiresome  (but) 
when  it  comes  down  to  having  a disaster 
then  the  practice  pays  for  itself.” 
"Anyone  who  lives  in  a flood  plain 
needs  to  have  a civil  preparedness  direc- 
tor,” echoed  Lieut.  Pete  Barteau  of 
Times  Beach.  "You  need  to  make  sure 
your  city  council  has  named  a civil 
preparedness  director  and  then  make 
sure  that  he's  doing  his  job.” 

Police  who  have  met  the  unexpected, 
whether  it  be  a natural  disaster,  such  as  a 
flood,  tornado,  forest  fire,  snowstorm  or 
earthquake,  or  one  brought  about  by 
humans,  such  as  a train,  plane  or 
automobile  accident,  chemical  spill  or 
building  collapse,  agree  that  the  key  to 
coping  with  disasters  is  planning. 

They  urge  police  in  other  agencies  to 
draw  up  an  emergency  plan,  to  coor- 
dinate it  with  other  agencies  in  the  area 
and  to  keep  it  up  to  date.  Despite  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  disasters  they’ve  faced, 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Field  testing  over,  accreditation 
may  be  a reality  by  year’s  end 


One  of  the  final  steps  in  the  develop- 
ment of  accreditation  standards  for  law 
enforcement  agencies  — the  field  testing 
in  police  departments  around  the  country 
— has  just  been  completed,  clearing  the 
way  for  full-scale  accreditation  to  begin 
later  this  year. 

The  Commission  on  Accreditation  for 
Law  Enforcement  Agencies,  a 
21-member  committee  that  has  been 
working  to  develop  accreditation  stan- 
dards since  1979,  completed  48  chapters 
of  standards  last  spring.  Since  then,  near- 
ly 300  police  agencies  have  been  asked  to 
review  the  standards  and  on-site  tests 
have  been  conducted  in  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Orlando,  St.  Louis,  San 
Francisco  and  northern  Virginia. 

The  results  of  that  testing,  along  wi  h 
recommendations  made  by  agencies  in 
volved  in  the  testing,  will  be  presented  to 
the  commission  when  it  meets  in  Ar- 
lington, Va..  February  24-27. 

At  that  meeting,  the  commission  is  ex- 
pected to  give  final  approval  to  the  ac- 
creditation process  and  determine 
whether  extensive  modification  is  need- 
ed, based  on  the  field  testing. 

The  standards,  which  address  such 
diverse  topics  as  promotion  of  office-s, 


collective  bargaining,  juvenile  opera- 
tions, fiscal  management,  community 
relations  and  organized-crime  control, 
will  be  used  to  accredit  state  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  when  they  are  com- 
pleted. 

In  addition  to  completing  the  field 
testing,  the  commission  has  also  ap- 
proved a list  of  qualifications  for  persons 
who  wish  to  serve  as  accreditation 
assessors. 

Those  qualifications  state  that 
assessors  must  have  devoted  a major 
portion  of  their  career  to  law  enforce- 
ment, with  at  least  five  years  of  super- 
visory work  in  a local,  county,  state  or 
Federal  law  enforcement  agency.  In  addi- 
tion, assessors  must  demonstrate 
knowledge  in  the  basic  foundations  of 
law  enforcement,  the  organization  and 
management  of  a law  enforcement  agen- 
cy, law  enforcement  planning  and 
research  and  crime  control  operations, 
and  be  knowledgeable  in  four  of  the  six 
areas  of  personnel  management,  support 
services,  traffic  operations,  prisoner  ser- 
vices, auxilliary  units  and  labor  relations. 

The  commission  is  now  considering 
resumes  for  those  interested  in  becoming 
assessors. 


DC’s  ‘ worst  case’  scenario 


On  January  13,  1982,  Washington, 
D.C.,  was  battling  one  of  the  worst 
snowstorms  of  the  year.  Traffic  came 
to  a standstill  as  commuters,  in- 
cluding all  Federal  and  city 
employees,  left  work  early  and  fought 
their  way  home.  The  city’s  emergency 
crews  went  to  work  digging  out 
stranded  motorists  and  clearing  ac- 
cidents. 

At  4:03  P.M.,  Air  Florida's  Flight  90 
crashed  as  it  took  off  in  the  icy  storm, 
hitting  a bridge  loaded  with  traffic 
before  it  fell  into  the  frozen  Potomac 
River,  with  79  passengers  aboard. 

At  4:33  P.M.,  a Metro  subway  train 
derailed  in  an  underground  tunnel, 
killing  two  passengers  and  injuring  22 
more.  About  1,200  people  had  to  be 


evacuated  from  the  tunnel. 

It  was  a scenario  that  D.C.  Police 
Chief  Maurice  Turner  later  labeled  the 
‘‘worst  case”  possible,  one  that 
brought  all  a police  chief’s  nightmares 
to  life  at  the  same  time. 

It  was  "a  worst  case  beyond  belief 
and  one  which  stretched  our  resources 
and  capabilities  to  the  limits,"  Turner 
said. 

Changing  Departmental  Thinking 

It  was  also  a lesson  in  emergency 
preparedness.  "By  the  following  after- 
noon, we  in  Washington,  D.C.,  had 
come  to  the  realization  that  our  think- 
ing and  planning  in  the  past  had  been 
geared  towards  single  disasters  or 
emergencies,"  Turner  said.  "A  multi- 
Continued  on  Page  6 
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deposit.  A nationwide  promotional  effort  has  already  attracted  some  40  investors. 
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Victims  Task  Force  urges 
modifying  Sixth  Amendment 

The  President's  Task  Force  on  Victims 
of  Crime  recently  issued  a report  charg- 
ing that  the  rights  of  victims  have  been 
given  a lower  priority  than  the  rights  of 
criminals  and  urging  changes  in  the  law 
to  shift  that  balance. 

The  144-page  report  issued  last  month 
recommended  that  a system  of  restitu- 
tion be  established,  that  laws  concerning 
bail,  parole  and  introduction  of  evidence 
be  changed  and  that  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers be  trained  to  be  more  sensitive  to 
victims. 

It  also  proposed  an  addition  to  the 
Sixth  Amendment  that  would  read. 
‘‘Likewise,  the  victim,  in  every  criminal 
prosecution,  shall  have  the  right  to  be 
present  and  to  be  heard  at  all  critical 
stages  of  the  judicial  proceedings.” 

The  nine-member  task  force,  which  the 
President  created  last  April,  urged  that 
the  exclusionary  rule  be  changed  to  allow 
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illegally  obtained  evidence  to  be  used  in 
some  cases  and  that  programs  be 
developed  to  aid  victims  and  witnesses 
throughout  the  investigation  and  trial  of 
a suspect. 

Many  of  the  group’s  recommendations 
were  included  in  an  omnibus  victim  pro- 
tection bill  passed  by  Congress  last  fall, 
including  changes  in  bail  laws  that  would 
allow  a judge  to  deny  bail  to  suspects 
believed  dangerous  to  the  community. 
The  group  also  urged  restructuring  the 
parole  system  to  deny  parole  to  some 
prisoners  and  to  open  parole  hearings  to 
the  public. 

London  police  under  fire  for 
shooting  of  innocent  man 

A London  police  detective  has  been 
charged  with  attempted  murder  and 
another  with  illegally  trying  to  shoot  a 
man,  after  police  shot  and  critically 
wounded  an  innocent  man  during  a police 
raid  last  month. 

The  shooting,  in  which  an  unarmed 
man  was  mistaken  for  a dangerous 
criminal,  left  the  British  press  and  public 
openly  critical  of  police  and  concerned 
about  a deterioration  of  the  country's 
policy  of  not  arming  officers. 

The  incident  began  during  the  early 
evening  rush  hour  on  January  14  in  an 
elegeant  residential  section  of  London.  A 
police  raiding  party  attacked  a small 
yellow  car  that  contained  the  girlfriend  of 
an  escaped  suspect  in  an  attempted 
murder  case,  along  with  26-year-old  film 
editor  Stephen  Waldorf.  The  officer 
mistakenly  thought  Waldorf  was  the 
escaped  suspect  and  opened  fire,  wound- 
ing Waldorf  in  the  head  and  chest. 

British  police  officers  are  generally 
unarmed  except  in  special  cases,  and  in 
all  cases  are  instructed  to  fire  only  after  a 
warning  and  in  ‘‘cases  of  absolute 
necessity”  to^defend  themselves  or 
others. 

Detective  Constables  John  Jardine 
and  Peter  Finch  were  suspended  from 
duty  and  arraigned  after  the  incident. 
They  are  free  on  bail  pending  a further  ap- 
pearance March  17. 

The  two  detectives  were  charged  after 
top-level  meetings  between  the  attorney 
general,  the  director  of  public  prosecu- 
tions, and  the  deputy  assistant  police 
commissioner  who  heads  Scotland 
Yard’s  complaints  investigations 
bureau. 

A third  officer  involved  in  the  shooting 
was  suspended  from  duty  but  was  not 
charged.  Waldorf  was  in  critical  condi- 
tion in  a London  Hospital  after  the 
shooting. 

Westinghouse  calls  on  police 
for  drug  education  program 

Westinghouse  Defense  and  Elec- 
tronics in  Baltimore  has  kicked  off  an  ex- 
tensive drug  education  program  for 
employees,  and  has  asked  police  in  the 
area  to  train  company  supervisors  to 
identify  suspected  drug  users  and  drug 
paraphernalia. 

The  program,  the  first  of  its  scale  in 
Maryland,  is  aimed  at  preventing  the  use 
of  illegal  drugs  on  company  property. 
Glenn  W.  Brown,  public  relations 
manager  for  the  firm,  told  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  “As  a major  defense  contractor,  we 
are  concerned  about  the  security  of  the 
facility,  and  we  are  intending  to  bring  on 
many  new  employees.  . .so  we  want  an  in- 
creased awareness  by  our  employees  and 
supervisors." 

Lieut.  C.  E.  Smith,  commanding  officer 
of  the  Anne  Arundel  County  Police  vice 
and  narcotics  unit,  said  his  department 
will  help  train  1,500  supervisors,  who  in 


turn  will  instruct  and  observe  the  com- 
pany's  15,000  employees  in  the 
Baltimore  area. 

“Our  main  aim  will  be  to  educate  them 
about  drug  abuse,  and  we  want  people 
with  drug  problems  referred  to 
counselors  and  doctors  for  help,”  Smith 
said. 

Repeat-offender  emphasis 
pays  off  in  Seattle  crime  rates 

The  rate  of  serious  crime  in  Seattle  fell 
sharply  in  1982,  led  by  a 46  percent  drop 
in  the  number  of  murders,  according  to 
figures  released  recently  by  the  Seattle 
Police  Department. 

The  police  reported  that  crime  fell  in 
almost  all  categories.  Rapes  declined  by 
10.3  percent,  serious  assaults  by  5 per- 
cent, home  burglaries  by  13  percent,  auto 
theft  by  9 percent  and  robberies  by  3 per- 
cent. 

The  city  saw  increases  in  pick- 
pocketing, up  41.1  percent,  and  shop- 
lifting, up  8.6  percent. 

Police  Chief  Patrick  S.  Fitzsimons  told 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  that  one 
reason  for  the  decline  is  an  increased  em- 
phasis on  prosecuting  the  repeat  of- 
fender. "The  jail  population  is  generally  a 
tougher,  more  repeat-oriented  popula- 
tion now,”  he  said. 

Lottery  system  proposed 
to  get  tough  with  defendants 

A criminologist  at  Michigan  State 
University  has  proposed  that  the 
criminal  justice  system  handle  at  least  a 
percentage  of  its  cases  without  allowing 
plea  bargaining  or  other  methods  de- 
signed to  save  time  — and  that  those 
cases  be  chosen  by  lottery. 

Robert  Trojanowicz.  director  of  MSU's 
School  of  Criminal  Justice,  charged  that 
the  criminal  justice  system  has  been 
“neutralized”  by  bargains,  deals  and  ear- 
ly release  practices  designed  to  help  deal 
with  crowded  court  dockets. 

He  suggested  that  the  names  of  defen- 
dants be  drawn  lottery-style  and  that 
those  whose  names  are  drawn,  if  found 
guilty,  be  given  sentences  "uninfluenced 


by  plea  bargaining,  negotiations  between 
lawyers,  concern  for  clogged  prisons  or 
other  factors." 

Under  this  system,  the  offender  would 
serve  the  full  sentence.  Those  whose 
names  were  not  drawn  would  be  handled 
under  the  present  system. 

Trojanowicz  said,  "Using  a lottery,  in  a 
percentage  of  cases  there  would  be  no 
plea  bargaining,  no  game-playing,  no 
loopholes  to  mitigate  circumstances. 
These  cases  would  have  to  be  argued 
relative  to  appropriate  charges  and 
they’d  all  go  the  distance.” 

He  said  such  a lottery  could  "reduce 
plea  bargaining  and  deals  that  often  lead 
to  inappropriate  sentences  and 
premature  release  of  dangerous  of- 
fenders. It  could  also  help  perpetuate  a 
cooperative  partnership  between  the 
community  and  the  system  because  the 
public  would  have  more  confidence  that 
the  system  will  work.” 

He  added,  “It  could  raise  the  morale  of 
criminal  justice  professionals  who  will 
more  often  see  the  fruits  of  their  efforts 
and  it  might  deter  potential  offenders 
from  committing  crimes  because  they’d 
be  afraid  they’d  be  selected  in  the 
lottery." 

C levels nd-area  CJ  info  network 
signs  up  26  more  agencies 

Twenty-six  law  enforcement  agencies 
recently  signed  agreements  to  join  a 
countywide  criminal  justice  information 
network  in  the  Cleveland  area,  bringing 
the  total  number  of  agencies  involved  in 
the  program  to  42. 

The  Cuyahoga  Regional  Information 
System  was  established  a year  ago  to 
help  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the  area 
coordinate  their  investigative  efforts.  It 
allows  each  agency  to  obtain  information 
abou  t crimes  committed  in  other  jurisdic- 
tions that  might  be  related  to  crimes 
v-'"  nits  own  area. 

he  director  of  the  system,  William  C. 
Allen,  said  the  system  is  now  being  sub- 
sidized by  Cuyahoga  County,  but  will 
become  self-sufficient  when  55  agencies 
subscribe. 
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Beating  the  average, , . 

FBI  gets  on  the  case  of  Chicago’ w wrime  reporting 


The  Chicago  Police  Department,  which 
has  been  accused  by  a local  television  sta- 
tion of  lying  on  its  crime  reports  in  order 
to  keep  crime  statistics  low,  dismisses 
crime  reports  as  unfounded  14  times 
more  often  than  police  in  31  other  major 
cities,  according  to  a recent  analysis  by 
the  FBI. 

Paul  Zolbe,  chief  of  the  FBI’s  Uniform 
Crime  Reporting  program,  released  those 
findings  earlier  this  month,  about  two 
months  after  WBBM-TV  in  Chicago 
aired  a series  of  reports  alleging  that 
Chicago  police  falsify  crime  reports  and 
violate  FBI  standards  for  crime  report- 
ing. 

But  Police  Superintendent  Richard 
Brzeczek  said  the  difference  in  the  "un- 
founded" rates  between  Chicago  and 
other  cities  is  due  to  differences  in  re- 
porting methods.  He  said  comparisons 
between  cities  is  “like  comparing  apples 
and  oranges"  because  other  cities  may 
exercise  more  discretion  before  taking 
the  report,  making  their  decisions  about 
what  reports  are  unfounded  in  an  infor- 
mal way  that  is  not  included  in  the  FBI 
statistics. 

Augusta  PD 
gets  tough  on 
cruiser  crashes 

A police  officer  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  is  in 
pursuit  of  a crime  suspect  when  he  loses 
control  of  his  car  and  crashes  into  a 
telephone  pole.  The  crash  may  not  only 
have  caused  him  to  lose  the  suspect  and 
wreck  the  car,  it  may  have  put  a big  dent 
in  his  finances  as  well. 

The  Augusta  Police  Department  re- 
quires officerawho  damage  their  cruisers 
to  pay  for  repairs,  if  department  officials 
determine  the  accident  was  due  to  the  of- 
ficer’s negligence  or  a violation  of  depart- 
mental policy. 

That  means  that  the  officer  who 
wrecked  his  car  in  pursuit  may  have  to 
pay  if  the  department  decides  he 
shouldn’t  have  undertaken  the  chase  in 
the;  first  place. 

"You  have  to  look  at  each  case  and 
decide  it  on  its  merits,"  said  Sgt.  Wade 
Morgan,  who  until  a month  ago  helped 
decide  whether  an  officer  should  pay. 
"It's  hard  to  judge.  . .but  you’ve  got  to 
have  some  discipline  or  they  get  a little 
slack  on  their  duties.” 

Morgan  said  that  after  a police  car  is 
damaged,  a team  of  police  officials  — 
right  now  a captain  and  assistant  chief  — 
reviews  the  case  to  decide  if  the  officer 
driving  was  at  fault  and,  if  so,  whether 
the  accident  was  due  to  negligence  or  a 
policy  violation. 

They  may  decide  that  the  accident  was 
unavoidable  and  the  officer  behaved 
properly,  and  hand  the  department  the 
repair  bill.  Or  they  may  decide  the  officer 
should  pay  all  or  part  of  the  damages. 

Morgan  said  the  policy  is  aimed  at 
reducing  the  number  of  accidents  by  giv- 
ing the  officer  a financial  stake  in  the  car. 

"We  try  to  encourage  them  to  be  more 
careful,"  he  said.  "They  have  defensive 
driving  lessons  as  part  of  their  training. 
This  just  encourages  them  to  be  a little 
extra  careful." 

Morgan  said  the  policy  saves  the  city 
money,  but  said  the  disciplinary  aspects 
are  the  primary  reason  for  the  policy. 

Augusta  officers  also  must  pay  for 
damage  or  loss  of  any  other  equipment, 
Morgan  said,  such  as  a lost  gun. 


Chicago  police,  he  said,  report  every 
complaint  received,  making  a determina- 
tion about  whether  it  is  well-founded 


Paul  Zolbe 


Oil  sliok-ness. . . 


after  only  after  the  complaint  has  been 
reported  to  the  FBI. 

The  FBI  report  said  that  the  national 
index  for  unfounded  crimes  was  1.5  per- 
cent in  1981,  as  compared  to  Chicago’s 
rate  of  2 1 .4  precent  that  year.  For  violent 
crimes,  the  national  rate  was  1.7  percent 
and  Chicago's,  33.1  percent. 

Zolbe  said  the  FBI  made  the  com- 
parison after  the  television  reports  to 
make  sure  Chicago  police  were  following 
FBI  crime-reporting  standards. 

"We  want  to  believe  they  are,"  he  said. 
"We  are  certainly  sensitive  to  the  fact 
there  could  be  some  training  and  tech- 
nical advice  necessary." 

The  WBBM  report  said  that  Chicago 
police  kill  nearly  half  of  the  reports  of 
rape  it  receives  and  nearly  a third  of  the 
robbery  and  burglary  reports.  Reporter 
Pam  Zekman  alleged  that  the  statistics 
are  manipulated  through  declaring 


reports  unfounded  because  the  complain- 
ant could  not  be  found,  although  the  vic- 
tims said  no  effort  was  made  to  contact 
them.  She  also  charged  that  crimes  are 
reclassified  as  less  serious  offenses  and 
that  information  is  changed  or  omitted 
on  reports  to  make  them  appear  unfound- 
ed or  less  serious. 

After  the  series  was  broadcast,  the 
Chicago  Crime  Commission  demanded 
that  an  independent  investigation  be 
conducted.  Brzeczek  said  the  depart- 
ment would  conduct  an  internal  audit 
and  that  he  would  decide  after  its  comple- 
tion whether  an  outside  audit  was 
needed. 

The  Chicago  Crime  Commission  will 
continue  to  seek  an  outside  audit,  ac- 
cording to  its  executive  director,  Patrick 
Healy.  He  said  the  group  is  pushing  for 
an  outside  investigation  "more  than 
ever”  because  of  the  FBI  report. 


An  ounce  of  prevention  for  oil  thefts 


WWe  Www  Photo 

Extreme  close-up  photo  compares  film  microdots  belonging  to  the  Jayhawk  Pipeline  Corp.  with  a U.S.  dime.  The  microdots, 
bearing  the  name,  address  and  telephone  number  of  the  oil  owner,  along  with  an  identifying  code  number,  can  be  recovered  from 

stolen  oil  and  enlarged  to  determine  ownership. 


An  Oklahoma  business  executive  has 
begun  marketing  a device  that  would 
allow  owners  of  crude  oil  to  identify  oil 
stolen  from  their  storage  tanks. 

R.  E.  "Roy”  Bellows,  president  of 
Micro-Dots  Inc.,  says  his  device  could 
prove  as  important  to  oil  owners  as  ex- 
ploding dye  packets  are  to  banks. 

The  device  is  called  a microdot,  a tiny 
piece  of  film  about  the  size  of  a typewriter 
letter,  which  contains  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  oil  owner  and  a code  number. 
The  user  releases  hundreds  of  the 
microdots  into  an  oil  tank  so  that  any  oil 
taken  from  that  tank  can  be  easily  iden- 
tified, allowing  law  enforcement  officers 
to  trace  oil  back  to  its  owner. 

The  microdots  are  made  of  a petroleum 
base  and  bum  off  during  refining. 


But  although  the  microdots  have  been 
available  since  June,  they  aren’t  exactly 
selling  like  hotcakes.  Bellows  reports 
that  just  three  oil  companies  have  pur- 
chased the  film  bits. 


Micro-Dots  Inc.  charges  a $1,000  in- 
itial fee  for  the  service,  plus  $200  for  each 
oil  lease  protected.  The  microdots  cost 
$21  per  500,  enough  to  protect  100  bar- 
rels of  oil. 


NYC  Crime  Commission  sets  its  sights  on  tougher 
bail-jump  penalties,  adoption  of  determinate  sentences 


The  Citizens  Crime  Commission  of 
New  York  City  has  announced  that  it  will 
focus  its  efforts  in  1983  on  the  adoption 
of  determinate  sentencing  laws,  the 
Federal  system  of  jury  selection  and  in- 
creased penalties  for  jumping  bail. 

The  goals  were  included  as  part  of  the 
commission’s  annual  report,  in  which  it 
also  voiced  support  for  Governor  Mario 
Cuomo's  plan  to  increase  prison  space  in 


J.he  state  and  recommended  that  a pro- 
posed New  York  State  Police  Corps  be 
given  extensive  review. 

The  commission's  goals  coincided  with 
those  of  the  New  York  State  Law  En- 
forcement Council,  a statewide  group 
that  includes  the  New  York  City  crime 
commission  and  the  state  associations  of 
district  attorneys,  chiefs  of  police  and 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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Conn . state  police  names  new  captains 


Societal  change 

The  Society  of  Professional  In- 
vestigators has  elected  Gabe  F.  Laura,  a 
supervisor  of  investigations  for  the  New 
York  City  Comptroller's  Office,  as  the 
group's  president  for  1983. 

Other  officers  elected  for  the  new  year 
were  Nat  Laurendi,  a retired  detective 
with  the  Manhattan  District  Attorney’s 
Office,  first  vice  president;  Edward 
Rodriguez,  retired  New  York  City  Tran- 
sit Authority  Police  Department  detec- 
tive, second  vice  president;  Paul  E. 
Hanrahan,  secretary,  and  Arthur  Dolan, 
sergeant-at-arms. 

The  new  officers  were  installed  by 
Federal  Judge  Mark  A.  Cosentino  in  a 
cermony  January  21. 


British  exec  wins  honors  from  the  Queen 

Hugh  V.  D.  Hallett,  an  assistant  chief  Police  Association,  has  been  awarded  the 
constable  in  Kent  County,  England,  and  Queen's  Police  Medal  in  the  New  Year's 
secretary-general  of  the  International  Honours  List. 


Hugh  V.  D.  Hallett 


Six  Connecticut  State  Police 
lieutenants  have  been  promoted  to  cap- 
tain and  15  other  officers  transferred  as 
part  of  a routine  departmental 
reorganization. 

Norton’s  new  job 

John  Norton,  the  third  vice  president 
of  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  was  recently  named 
director  of  the  California  State  Police  in 
Sacramento. 

Norton  had  been  chief  of  police  in 
Foster  City,  Calif.,  for  the  past  1 1 years. 
Captain  Stelios  Hagiperos  of  the  Foster 
City  force  was  named  acting  chief  after 
Norton  left  in  early  January,  and  a per- 
manent replacement  is  to  be  named  by 
March. 


State  police  commander  Lester  J. 
Forst  announced  last  month  that  the 
following  lieutenants  were  made  cap- 
tains: Joseph  P.  Faughnan,  Robert  J. 
Root,  Frank  R.  Robinson,  William  Smith, 
James  M.  Mooney  and  William  R.  Kirby. 

Root  will  retain  his  position  as  com- 
manding officer  of  the  state  police 
academy  and  Kirby  his  post  as  deputy 
state  fire  marshal,  Forst  said. 

Robinson,  the  commander  of  Troop 
G in  Westport,  replaced  Smith  as  com- 
mander of  the  Statewide  Narcotics  Task 
Force;  Smith  became  commander  of  the 
Emergency  Services  Division.  Mooney, 
deputy  commander  of  the  western  state 
district,  became  staff  assistant  to  the 
department’s  second  in  command  and 
Faughnan,  commander  of  Troop  F in 
Westbrook,  replaced  Mooney. 


Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 

NAIL-BITING  TIME:  San  Diego  Police  Chief  Bill  Kolender  is  a study  in  concentra- 
tion as  he  watches  his  officers  notch  another  football  victory. 


It  may  not  have  been  the  Super  Bowl, 
but  for  those  involved  it  was  no  less  a 
super  bowl. 

The  seventh  annual  Coper  Bowl,  an  an- 
nual charity  game  pitting  the  San  Diego 


Federally-funded  TAC-tics  work  to  reduce  DWI  problem 


Police  Department’s  football  team,  the 
Heat,  against  the  San  Diego  County 
Sheriff’s  team,  the  Mounties,  had  its 
moments. 

The  Heat,  which  had  won  the  first  six 
Cop’er  Bowl  games,  scored  early,  putting 
12  points  on  the  board  in  the  first 
quarter.  The  Mounties  returned  with 
seven  of  their  own  in  the  second  quarter, 
but  the  Heat  quickly  added  two  more 
TDs  in  the  third,  to  make  the  score  a lop- 
sided 24-7. 

But  the  Mounties  didn't  give  up.  They 
scored  14  points  in  the  final  minutes  to 
come  within  range  of  the  Heat  again. 

Then,  with  1:55  left  in  the  game,  the 
police  department's  Mike  Flanagan  in- 
tercepted a pass  from  John  Marlow  to 
Barry  Zuniga,  clinching  the  Heat’s 
seventh  victory  in  a row. 

Roy  Stamper,  co-chairman  of  the 
Cop’er  Bowl,  said  the  event  raised 
$80,000  for  the  Boys  and  Girls  Clubs  of 
San  Diego. 


Onondaga  County  (Syracuse),  N.Y.,  Sheriff  John  C.  Dillon  and  Lieut  David  Marcy  are  getting  the  message  across  to  drivers  in  the 
upstate  area.  With  the  help  of  a 10-member.  Federally-funded  Traffic  Accident  Control  team,  the  sheriff’s  department  chalked  up 
nearly  800  arrests  in  1982  for  driving  while  intoxicated.  The  TAC  team,  which  Marcy  coordinates,  does  not  handle  normal  calls  for 
service,  instead  patrolling  accident-prone  areas  of  the  county  on  the  lookout  for  speeders  and  DWI  violators. 


San  Diego  cops,  deputies  have  a ball 


Frank  Jordan,  Kent  County's  Chief 
Constable,  congratulated  Hallett  by  say- 
ing, "In  view  of  his  wide  and  deep  in- 
terests which  extend  beyond  the  normal 
bounds  of  police  duty,  the  Queen's  Police 
Medal  is  therefore  a very  fitting  award 
for  Hugh  Hallett  and  his  many  years  of 
propagating  the  British  concept  of  polic- 
ing in  this  country  and  throughout  the 
world.” 

Hallett  joined  the  Hampshire  Con- 
stabulary in  1939  and  rose  through  the 
ranks  to  become  chief  superintendent. 
He  served  as  director  of  studies  at  the 
Police  College  at  Bramshill  from  1956-59 
and  in  1967  was  appointed  assistant  chief 
constable  in  Kent.  He  left  that  post  in 
1971  to  return  to  Bramshill  as  dean  of 
studies,  but  went  back  to  Kent  in  1974  to 
take  the  post  of  assistant  chief  constable 
in  charge  of  personnel  and  training. 


By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

(Author's  Note: 
This  column  marks 
the  start  of  the  sixth 
year  of  this  author's 
stewardship  of  the 
" Supreme  Court 
Briefs"  column.  It  is 
appropriate,  certain- 
ly, after  five  years  to 
thank  those  devoted 
readers  of  Law  Enforcement  News  who 
have  shown  their  friendship,  trust  and  in- 
terest in  this  column  through  their  mail 
From  the  letters  from  peace  officers,  both 
in-service  and  retired,  and  those 
prisoners  who  still  hope  for  the  day  when 
the  Supreme  Court  will  grant  certiorari \ 
this  columnist  has  gained  a unique 
perspective  which,  hopefully,  was 
reflected  in  the  previous  112  columns. 

A special  note  of  thanks  is  owed  to  the 
paper's  founding  publisher,  Dr.  Richard 
H.  Ward,  for  giving  me  the  opportunity 
to  work  for  Law  Enforcement  News,  to 
my  favorite  editor,  Peter  Dodenhoff  for 
his  constructive  criticism  and  word- 
processing feats,  and  to  the  marvelous 
support  personnel  of  LEN,  who  have 
made  these  past  five  years  truly  special 
Correspondence  to  this  columnist  is  in- 
vited from  the  criminal  justice  communi- 
ty, in  care  of  Law  Enforcement  News,  444 
West  56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019.) 
Thoughts  on  Judicial  Restraint 
At  the  annual  meeting  and  banquet  of 
the  American  Judicature  Society  held 
last  August  6 in  San  Francisco,  the 
keynote  address  was  delivered  by 
Associate  Justice  John  Paul  Stevens. 
Among  the  topics  covered  by  Justice 
Stevens  was  the  notion  of  judicial 
restraint. 

In  the  words  of  Justice  Stevens, 
judicial  restraint  “is  a doctrine  that 
teaches  judges  to  ask  themselves 
whether,  and  if  so  when,  they  should 
decide  the  merits  of  questions  that 
litigants  press  upon  them. ' ' By  way  of  ex- 
planation, Justice  Stevens  quoted  the 
late  Justice  Louis  Brandeis  who,  in  a 
separate  opinion  in  Ashwander  v.  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  297  U.S.  288 
(1936)t  summarized  the  doctrine  with  the 
simple  admonition  that  "judges  (should) 


avoid  ‘unnecessary’  lawmaking.” 

After  citing  several  cases  last  term  in 
which  the  Supreme  Court  could  have 
perhaps  exercised  greater  discretion  in 
granting  certiorari,  only  to  later  dismiss 
the  cases  because  certiorari  was  im- 
providently  granted,  Stevens  noted  that 
the  Justices'  desire  to  tackle  timely  con- 
troversies has  resulted  in  cases  coming 
before  the  Court  prior  to  the  issue  ripen- 
ing or  the  exhaustion  of  state  remedies. 

On  that  thought  Justice  Stevens 
counselled,  “Patience  in  the  judicial 
resolution  of  conflicts  may  sometimes 
produce  the  most  desirable  result.” 
However,  he  added,  "A  willingness  to 
allow  the  decision  of  other  courts  to  stand 
until  it  is  necessary  to  review  them  is  not 
a characteristic  of  this  Court  when  it 
believes  that  error  may  have  been  com- 
mitted." 

Just  five  months  after  making  those 
remarks.  Justice  Stevens  had  his  posi- 
tion reaffirmed  when  he  found  himself 
and  Justice  Marshall  as  the  two 
dissenters  in  the  second  full-text  plenary 
decision  in  the  criminal  justice  area  to  be 
handed  down  during  the  1982-83  term. 
An  analysis  of  that  decision,  involving 
double  jeopardy,  follows. 

Double  Jeopardy  — Sentencing 

By  a vote  of  7-to-2  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  a conviction  and  20-year  total 
sentence  “for  both  armed  criminal  action 
and  first-degree  robbery  in  a single  trial 
did  not  violate  the  Double  Jeopardy 
Clause"  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  decision,  which  overturned  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Missouri  state  courts,  is  in  line 
with  the  holdings  of  three  states, 
Delaware,  Michigan,  and  Maryland, 
where  the  highest  courts  have  deemed 
constitutional  the  imposition  of  a double 
penalty  where  a convicted  defendant 
utilized  a gun,  deadly  weapon  or 
dangerous  instrumentality  in  the  com- 
mission of  a felony. 

Early  on  the  night  of  November  24, 
1978,  the  defendant  in  this  case  and  two 
accomplices  entered  an  A&P  super- 
market in  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Upon 
entering  the  store  the  defendant  pro- 
ceeded to  the  manager's  office.  There,  at 
gunpoint,  he  ordered  the  manager  to 


open  two  safes.  Even  though  the 
manager  complied  with  the  robber’s  re- 
quest the  defendant  struck  him  twice 
with  the  butt  of  his  revolver. 

During  the  course  of  the  robbery  an 
employee  drove  past  the  supermarket 
and  observed  the  defendant  and  his  ac- 
complices. The  employee  proceeded  to  a 
local  bank  and  alerted  an  off-duty  police 
officer. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  A&P,  the  police 
officer  ordered  the  three  men  to  stop.  Ig- 
noring the  order  to  surrender,  the  defen- 
dant fired  one  shot  at  the  police  officer. 
As  the  officer  was  returning  the  fire  the 
trio  successfully  made  their  getaway. 

The  three  were  subsequently  ap- 
prehended and  a line-up  was  held  at 
which  the  defendant  was  positively  iden- 
tified by  both  the  store  manager  and  the 
police  officer.  Both  testified  and  made  in 
court  identifications  of  the  defendant  at 
his  trial.  In  addition,  the  defendant  made 
an  oral  and  written  confession  which  was 
admitted  into  the  evidence  against  him. 

At  his  trial  the  defendant  was  charged 
with  robbery  in  the  first  degree,  armed 
criminal  action  and  assault  with  malice. 
In  relevant  part,  the  Missouri  statute 
proscribing  robbery  in  the  first  degree, 
Mo.  Ann.  Stat.  App.  §560.120  (Vernon 
1979),  provides: 

"Every  person  who  shall  be  convicted 
of  feloniously  taking  the  property  of 
another  from  his  person,  or  in  his 
presence,  and  against  his  will,  by  violence 
to  his  person,  or  by  putting  him  in  fear  of 
some  immediate  injury  to  his 
person.  . .shall  be  adjudged  guilty  or  rob- 
bery in  the  first  degree.” 

The  other  critical  statute  involved  in 
this  case,  found  at  Mo.  Ann.  Stat.  App. 
§560.225  (Vernon  1979),  defines  armed 
criminal  action  and  in  its  most  pertinent 
part  provides: 

"Any  person. who  commits  any  felony 
under  the  laws,pf  this  state  by,  with,  or 
through  the  use,  assistance  or  aid  of  a 
dangerous  or  deadly  weapon  is  also  guil- 
ty of  the  crime  of  armed  criminal  action 
and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  by  the  division  of  cor- 
rections for  a term  of  not  less  than  three 
years.  The  punishment  imposed  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  be  in  addi- 


Sergeants sue  San  Francisco  PD  to  throw  out 
results  of  first  lieutenants’  exam  in  ten  years 


A group  of  San  Francisco  police 
sergeants  has  filed  a lawsuit  asking  that 
a Civil  Service  promotional  examination 
held  last  July  31  be  declared  invalid. 

The  group,  about  75  sergeants  who 
have  formed  the  Sergeants'  Committee 
for  a Valid  Lieutenants'  Examination, 
charged  that  the  151-question  multiple- 
choice  test  contained  many  ambiguous, 
incorrect  or  misleading  questions. 

They  are  asking  that  the  results  of  the 
test,  which  were  used  to  determine  which 
of  the  460  eligible  officers  would  proceed 
to  the  second  and  third  phase  of  testing, 
be  thrown  out  and  that  a new  test  be 
given. 

"The  content  (of  the  test)  suffered 
massive  problems,”  said  Sanford  Jay 
Rosen,  an  attorney  representing  the 
group.  "It  was  a lousy  test." 

Police  officials  point  out  that  they  used 
a promotion  test  developed  by  an  out-of- 
state  consulting  firm  to  avoid  any  bias  in 
the  testing,  and  that  scoring  was  altered 
to  correct  for  disputed  questions. 


The  problem  began  when  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Police  Department,  which  has  not 
given  a lieutenants'  exam  for  10  years 
because  of  several  affirmative-action 
suits  against  it,  began  testing  to  fill  as 
many  as  100  vacancies  at  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  over  the  next  two  years. 

The  first  phase  of  the  testing  was  the 
multiple-choice  test  given  July  31.  Those 
who  passed  were  allowed  to  proceed  to 
the  second  phase,  a day  of  written  ex- 
aminations designed  to  test  the  officers’ 
supervisory  and  decision-making  skills, 
and  the  third  phase,  an  oral  examination. 

But  some  400  protests  against  ques- 
tions were  filed  after  the  first  phase  of  the 
testing.  After  hearing  those  protests,  of- 
ficials declared  21  questions  invalid, 
allowed  multiple  answers  to  21  more  and 
changed  the  answers  to  three. 

The  department  set  the  passing  grade 
for  the  test  at  79.23  percent  and  pro- 
ceeded with  the  next  level  of  testing. 

But  the  sergeants’  group  filed  suit,  say- 
ing the  first  test  was  irrelevant  and  slop- 


pily administered.  The  judge  ordered  the 
results  of  the  second  and  third  phases  of 
testing  sealed  and  no  promotions  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  testing  until  a hearing 
is  held  to  determine  if  the  multiple-choice 
test  was  fair. 

Rosen  said  that  in  addition  to  com- 
plaints about  the  questions,  the  group 
contends  that  the  department  misled 
candidates  about  the  content  of  the  first 
phase  by  offering  preparatory  classes 
that  focused  on  job-performance  testing, 
which  was  tested  in  the  second  phase, 
and  announcing  that  the  classes  were 
relevant  to  the  first  phase. 

He  also  said  that  the  traditional  pass- 
ing grade  for  such  testing  is  70  percent, 
and  that  the  sergeants  involved  think  the 
79  percent  cut-off  point  was  unfair. 

A spokesman  for  the  department  said 
he  could  not  comment  on  the  group's 
charges  because  he  was  involved  in  the 
testing,  but  said  lieutenants'  promotions 
have  been  suspended  until  the  case  is 
decided. 


tion  to  any  punishment  provided  by  law 
for  the  crime  committed  by,  with,  or 
through  the  use,  assistance,  or  aid  of  a 
dangerous  or  deadly  weapon.  No  person 
convicted  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
eligible  for  parole,  probation,  conditional 
release  or  suspended  imposition  or  execu- 
tion of  sentence  for  a period  of  three 
calendar  years.” 

At  his  trial  the  defendant  offered  no 
evidence  on  his  direct  case  and  was  con- 
victed on  all  three  counts  on  the  basis  of 
the  positive  identifications  and  his  own 
confession.  He  was  sentenced,  based 
principally  on  the  statutes  set  forth 
above,  "to  concurrent  terms  of  (a)  ten 
years'  imprisonment  for  the  robbery;  |b| 
15  year's  for  armed  criminal  action;  and 
(c)  to  a consecutive  term  of  five  years'  im- 
prisonment for  assault  for  a total  of  20 
^ears'  Continued  on  Page  13 
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that  will  slick  — no  mallei'  wlial  the 
crime  — without  the  procedural  over- 
sights that  so  often  jeopardize  an  inves- 
tigation later  on,  and  without  the  legal 
slip-ups  defense  lawveis  look  for  In 
plain,  no-nonsense  English,  us  highly 
trained  and  highly  experienced  inves- 
tigator's spell  out  step  by  slop  exactly 
what  each  police  officer  private  se- 
curity guard,  and  detective  must  know 
about  such  areas  as: 
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ABOVE:  Vallejo,  Calif.,  police  evacuate  residents  after  violent  rains  and  flash  floods 
struck  the  area  in  January  1981.  Wide  Work)  Photo 

RIGHT:  Garbed  in  protective  gear,  a technician  with  the  U.S.  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Administration  tests  a mound  of  debris  in  flood-plagued  Times  Beach,  Mo., 
for  the  highly  toxic  chemical  dioxin.  Wide  World  Photo 


Preparedness,  cooperation  seen 
as  keys  to  coping  with  disasters 


Continued  from  Page  1 
they  make  strikingly  similar  recommen- 
dations. 

"Have  an  emergency  task  force  made 
of  department  heads  and  take  it  serious- 
ly," said  Chief  David  C.  Riemen  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  a city  that  was  flooded  in 
March  of  1982.  "Define  who  is  responsi- 
ble for  what.  The  police  cannot  do 
everything  and  they  should  not  try  to." 

“Your  disaster  plans  need  to  be  tested 
and  now.  Do  not  wait  till  tomorrow  — it 
might  be  too  late,"  Hannah  said.  "The 
days  are  gone  where  one  agency  comes  in 
and  handles  the  whole  thing.  It  must  be  a 
cooperative  effort." 

"The  need  for  any  public  safety  agency 
to  be  adequately  prepared  for  any  emer- 
gency is  essential,”  said  Chief  Darryl  L. 
Bruestle  of  Wilmington,  N.C.,  whose  city 
formed  an  emergency  plan  after  a 
snowstorm  paralyzed  it  for  three  days 


last  year.  "This  includes  identifying  the 
type  of  emergency  that  might  come  into 
being,  pulling  together  the  different 
agencies  within  the  city  that  would  have 
emergency  planning  responsibilities  and 
selecting  a broad  representative  team  to 
provide  input  into  the  plan.” 

Almost  every  police  administrator  who 
has  faced  a disaster  shares  this  advice: 
know  in  advance  what  resources  are 
available  in  case  of  emergency.  Those 
resources  could  range  from  specialized 
medical  help  to  clean  drinking  water  to 
extra  officers  to  handle  routine  jobs  left 
undone  by  officers  called  to  the  site. 

In  Times  Beach,  where  residents 
forced  from  their  homes  by  flood  waters 
were  kept  from  returning  when  health  of- 
ficials found  the  area  had  been  con- 
taminated with  the  toxic  chemical  diox- 
in, every  building  in  the  city  except  one 

Continued  on  Page  7 


Coping  with  a triple  threat: 

DC  disaster  plan  urges  post-trauma  counseling 


Continued  from  Page  1 

pie  emergency  of  these  proportions  was 

unique  to  our  police  experience.” 

Along  with  Mayor  Marion  S.  Barry  Jr., 
Turner  set  up  a 19-member  task  force 
within  two  days  of  the  disasters  and  in- 
structed it  to  study  the  city’s  handling  of 
the  crises  and  make  recommendations  as 
to  handling  future  disasters. 

From  the  group's  recommendations 
and  his  own  experience  of  January  13, 
Turner  drew  up  "A  14-Point  Guide  for 
Disaster  Planning  for  Police  Agencies," 
which  he  presented  at  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  conven- 
tion in  November. 

The  plan  recommends: 

H The  city's  chief  executive  should 
select  the  public  safety  official  to  be  in 
charge  of  major  disasters  in  advance. 
Turner  was  eventually  placed  in  charge 
of  the  disaster  scene  in  Washington,  but 
not  until  24  hours  after  the  plane  crash. 

First  Reactions 

^ Police  leaders  should  recognize  and 
accept  the  fact  that  the  initial  response  at 
a crisis  scene  will  be  emotional  and 
disorganized,  and  should  train  their  staff 
to  anticipate  that  reaction. 

1 An  on-site  command  post  should  be 
established  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
staffed  with  a safety  officer  to  secure  sup- 
plies and  medical  care;  a traffic  director 


Chief  Maurice  Turner 


to  isolate  the  area;  a staging-area 
manager  to  catalog  resources  and  equip- 
ment; a public  information  officer  to  keep 
spectators,  victims’  relatives  and  the 
media  informed,  and  a representative 
from  the  command  staffs  of  each  of  the 
major  public  safety  agencies  working  at 
the  scene. 

H An  agency  command  center  should 
be  established  at  the  same  time  to  assist 
the  on-site  commander.  The  agency  com- 
mand center  should  include  as  many 


executive-level  commanders  as  possible; 
a budget  officer  to  purchase  supplies; 
someone  to  document  events,  including 
the  distribution  «f  the  injured  to 
hospitals;  someone  to  keep  count  of 
police  personnel  on  the  scene  and  to  keep 
other  units  ready  and  on  call;  means  to 
communicate  quickly  with  public 
utilities,  local  hospitals  and  other  police 
agencies,  and  a computer  to  aid  in  tracing 
license  numbers  or  other  information. 

H An  area  should  be  established  to 
receive  and  catalog  arriving  units  of  sup- 
plies or  workers. 

A Single  Radio  Frequency 

H In  planning  for  disasters,  rescue 
agencies  should  make  plans  to  establish 
one  radio  frequency  for  the  commanders 
of  each  agency  to  use  only  in  extreme 
emergency. 

H Police  agencies  should  catalog 
resources  that  could  be  used  in  case  of 
emergency  well  in  advance  of  any  crisis 
so  that  they  can  be  located  quickly  and  to 
prevent  vendors  from  taking  advantage 
of  the  crisis  to  sell  their  goods  at  inflated 
prices.  For  example,  Turner  said,  the  U.S. 
Army  supplied  fresh  drinking  water  at 
the  Air  Florida  site. 

H Personnel  should  be  trained  to  accept 
the  pressure  of  spectators  and  to  guide 
them  with  understanding.  Morgue  areas 
should  be  kept  out  of  the  view  of  spec- 


tators. 

f The  public  information  officer  should 
be  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  media  and 
report  to  them  regularly.  The  press  of- 
ficer should  be  provided  by  the  agency  in 
charge  and  all  other  agencies  should 
agree  not  to  release  information. 

Under  Cover  of  Darkness 

H Recovery  operations  should  not  be 
suspended  until  all  bodies  have  been 
recovered,  even  if  weather  or  darkness  in- 
terferes. Turner  said  divers  at  the  plane 
crash  stopped  their  work  after  darkness 
because  they  could  not  see,  causing  a 
wave  of  public  criticism,  so  he  recom- 
mends maintaining  a skeleton  crew  and 
some  semblance  of  activity  as  long  as 
bodies  remain. 

f Rescue  personnel  should  be  required 
to  attend  post-trauma  counseling  similar 
to  post-shooting  counseling. 

H Planning  for  multiple  emergencies 
should  begin  immediately,  because  the 
potential  for  such  disasters  is  increasing 
due  to  larger  and  more  complex  transpor- 
tation systems,  nuclear  power  plants  and 
transportation  of  hazardous  chemicals. 

H A study  of  the  emergency  response 
should  be  conducted  to  determine  where 
improvements  could  be  made  in  emer- 
gency preparedness. 

H Planning  should  not  be  elaborate, 
because  complicated  regulations  usually 
are  ignored  in  the  first  chaotic  moments. 
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Coping  with 
disaster:  expect 
the  unexpected 

Continued  from  Page  6 

was  flooded,  destroying  the  usual  source 
of  supplies  and  forcing  emergency 
workers  to  turn  to  towns  on  higher 
ground  for  help. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  divers  searching 
for  plane  crash  victims  quickly 
dehydrated  in  the  heated  diving  suits 
and  those  working  on  the  banks  were 
chapped  by  the  wind.  The  department 
found  itself  searching  for  soft  drinks, 
face  masks  and  lip  balm. 

Those  with  experience  also  urge  city  of- 
ficials facing  disasters  to  expect  the 
unexpected.  For  instance,  the  Spencer 
emergency  services  team  had  rehearsed 
disaster  scenarios  and  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  communication 
between  units  at  the  scene,  but  on  the  day 
of  the  explosion,  the  county  sheriff’s 
communications  van  was  in  the  garage 
for  repairs.  The  Fort  Wayne  flood  came 
just  days  before  a high-school  basketball 
tournament  that  was  held  in  the  arena 
where  sandbagging  work  was  being 
done. 

Police  should  also  be  prepared  for  the 
emotional  side  of  disasters,  they  warn. 

"Police  officers  bore  the  difficult  task 
for  keeping  the  perimeter  clear  at  the 
school"  after  the  explosion,  remembers 
Hannah.  "Not  only  did  they  have  to  con- 
tend with  the  usual  onlookers  and  sight- 
seers but  they  had  to  halt  the  progress  of 
frantic  parents  concerned  about  their 
children.  They  further  had  to  be  the  ones 
in  the  community  center  that  advised 
parents  of  their  child's  death.  It  was  a 
gruesome  and  tough  job." 

Chief  Maurice  Turner  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  recommends  counseling.  “If  the 
counseling  is  routine  and  everyone 
automatically  goes,  then  none  will  feel 
singled  out,  and  that  tough  bird  who 
can't  admit  that  the  sight  of  helpless, 
drowned  victims  bothers  him  deep  inside 
will  go  along  with  the  gang  and  get  it  off 
his  chest.” 

Barteau  said  the  Times  Beach  police 
had  to  deal  with  frustration  in  handling 
both  the  flood  and  the  dioxin  poisoning 
afterwards.  First,  he  said,  they  knew  the 
river  was  flooding  but  couldn’t  get  aid 
from  state  or  Federal  agencies  because 
the  emergency  hadn't  happened  yet  and, 
thus,  the  town  couldn't  yet  be  declared  a 
disaster  area. 

"Why  do  we  have  to  have  a disaster 
and  loss  of  lives  and  loss  of  property 
befoe  government  agencies  will  come  in 
to  help  us?"  Barteau  said. 

Then,  with  the  dioxin,  they  found,  "We 
can't  do  anything.  The  government  has 
to  come  in  and  clean  this  place  up."  He 
said  the  police  turned  to  "trying  to  make 
our  residents  more  comfortable"  by  pro- 
viding services  such  as  picking  up 
medicine  or  providing  transportation  for 
shopping  while  the  residents  waited  for 
permission  to  return  home,  with 
sometimes  as  many  as  eight  sharing  a 
hotel  room. 

But  the  experience  needn't  be  all  bad. 
Barteau  said  the  dual  disasters  in  Times 
Bech  brought  the  community  closer 
together. 

"This  is  a blue-collar  community  — 
truck  drivers,  plumbers.  They're  beer 
drinkers  who  fight  like  hell  on  the 
weekends.  What  I’ve  seen  is  these  people 
come  together.  They’re  a lot  closer  and 
they’re  all  working  together." 


After  Mount  St.  Helens  blew  its  volcanic  stack  in  March  1980,  police  in  Washington  had  their  hands  full  keeping  motoriTta  ofT the 

roads  leading  to  the  still-smoldering  mountain. 
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Getting  out 

An  interview  with  U.S.  parole  commissioner  Benjamin  J.  H 


Five  and  a half  years  as  commissioner  of  a sprawl- 
ing, overcrowded  municipal  correctional  system 
would  probably  be  enough  to  overwhelm  all  but  the 
most  resilient  administrators.  Benjamin  Malcolm, 
who  ran  the  pressure-cooker  known  as  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Correction  during  the  volatile 
years  from  1972-77,  transcending  two  mayoral  ad- 
ministrations in  the  process,  proved  his  admini- 
strative resiliency  as  well  as  his  survivor's  instincts. 
Yet  his  lighter  side  was  still  in  evidence  as  departed 
the  post  in  November  1977,  for,  as  The  New  York 
Times  noted  shortly  thereafter,  “He  was  laughing  as 
he  thrust  his  arms  in  the  air  and  shouted,  ‘Freeatlast, 
free  at  last ' " 

Malcolm  left  the  beleaguered  New  York  City  penal 
system  to  accept  an  appointment  from  President 
Carter  to  the  U.S.  Parole  Commission,  bringing  full 
circle  a criminal  justice  career  that  began  as  a New 
York  parole  officer  in  1948.  He  attained  his  present 
position  as  Northeast  Regional  Commissioner  in 
February  1982 

His  tenure  as  Correction  Commissioner  in  New 
York  was  marked  by  two  inmate  riots,  including  a 
17-hour  revolt  at  the  Men's  House  of  Detention  on 
Riker's  Island  in  which  five  guards  were  taken 
hostage.  The  uprising  produced  $1  million  in  damage 
to  the  correctional  facility  and  sparked  a brief 
walkout  by  200  guards  in  protest  over  the  “lenient" 
settlement  worked  out  between  prison  admini- 
strators and  inmates. 

What's  more,  for  much  of  Malcolm's  term  he 


Bigger,  Better  Mousetraps 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  One  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's criminal  justice  program  was  that  we  increase 
the  number  of  prisons  in  the  United  States  to  reduce  the 
level  of  crime.  Is  that  practical,  or  should  we  still  deal 
with  the  whole  concept  of  rehabilitation? 

MALCOLM:  We’ve  been  building  prisons  in  this  coun- 
try since  1787,  and  we’ve  been  building  bigger  and  bet- 
ter mousetraps  as  time  goes  on.  We  have  solved  ab- 
solutely nothing.  I think  what  the  Administration  is 
talking  about,  which  I agree  with,  but  think  they’re  not 
going  about  it  the  right  way,  is,  first,  you  can  talk  about 
the  concern  of  the  general  public  about  violent  crime.  I 
think  that’s  a genuine  concern,  and  I think  that  to 
mount  a war  against  violent  crime,  against  street  crime, 
there's  nothing  wrong  with  that.  I think  it  ought  to  be 
done. 

But  that’s  not  the  end  of  the  ball  game.  I looked  at  the 
court  case  Ruiz  v.  Estelle,  from  Texas,  which  has  the 
largest  prison  population  in  the  country  — some  32,000 
now  — a decision  rendered  by  Judge  Justice  in  Texas 
Federal  court.  I read  the  entire  opinion  by  the  judge  and 
I was  amazed  to  find  that  something  like  30  percent  of 
that  number  were  considered  violent  offenders,  and  the 
rest  were  considered  non-violent  offenders.  If  we’re  go- 
ing to  focus  on  reducing  violent  crime,  those  are  the  peo- 
ple we  ought  to  be  focusing  on.  Whatever  the  percent 
may  be,  we  should  be  focusing  on  those  people,  and  not 
on  people  who  are  ripping  off  welfare  or  other  crimes. 
I 'ra  not  saying  we  shouldn't  do  anything  with  these  peo- 
ple — there  should  be  some  sanctions  — but  we’ve  just 
forgotten  the  whole  idea  of  alternatives  to  incarceration, 
and  we  feel  now  that  we  can  just  incarcerate  everybody. 
What's  happening  is  that  the  prison  population  is  going 
up,  we’re  locking  up  more  people  than  ever  before,  we're 
overcrowding  our  institutions,  and  when  you  have  an 
overcrowded  institution,  all  the  programs  suffer.  All  the 
activities  suffer,  and  you  produce  an  Attica-like  situa- 
tion. I had  two  major  riots  in  New  York  City  during  the 
time  I was  commissioner,  on  Riker’s  Island,  during 
which  they  took  hostages,  and  they  could  have  turned 
out  like  Attica.  Both  times  the  institutions  were  ex- 
tremely overcrowded,  dangerously  overcrowded,  and 
when  you  pack  people  in  these  institutions,  I guess 
that's  what  you’re  going  to  have  — unrest,  riots,  attacks 
on  the  officers,  attacks  on  the  system,  taking  hostages. 
There  are  a lot  of  inmates  in  there  that  just  want  to  do 
their  time;  most  of  them  want  to  do  their  time  and  be  left 


labored  under  a steady  stream  of  court  decisions 
designed  to  reduce  inmate  overcrowding  and  remedy 
what  were  described  as  inhuman  and  deplorable  con- 
ditions. The  riot-scarred  Manhattan  House  of  Deten- 
tion — more  commonly,  albeit  less  flatteringly  known 
as  The  Tombs  — was  closed  by  order  of  a Federal 
judge,  and  its  inmates  were  transferred  to  the  already 
explosive  facilities  on  Riker's  Island 

Opposed  to  the  death  penalty  on  the  grounds  that 
irreversible  mistakes  can  be  made  and  that  the  sanc- 
tion is  unequally  applied  Malcolm  also  espouses 
“ resocialization " over  punishment  in  many  cases, 
and  points  with  a sense  of  pride  to  those  offenders  he 
has  seen  “ turn  around"  during  his  34  years  in 
criminal  justice.  He  contends  that  the  current  pen- 
chant for  building  more  prisons  — “bigger  and  better 
mousetraps  ”—is  not  the  answer  to  the  problems  fac- 
ing corrections,  and  supports  increased  spending  to 
attack  the  social  factors  that  breed  crime. 

Still,  Malcolm  maintains,  “I  am  not  a bleeding 
heart ; I'm  extremely  tough  on  violent  crimes  and 
hard  narcotics  crimes.  "He  acknowledges  that  there 
are  certain  offenders  for  whom  rehabilitation  will  not 
work,  who  should  be  held  in  prison  “as  long  as  you 
can  keep  them  until  you  have  a very  good  belief  that 
they're  either  too  old  to  go  out  and  commit  crimes  of 
violence  again,  or  until  they  have  completely 
changed  " 


(This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment News  by  Robert  McCormack.) 


alone.  Society  also  has  an  obligation  to  protect  those  in- 
mates while  they're  serving  time.  So  you  create  this 
kind  of  situation,  and  to  hastily  talk  about  solutions, 
and  to  have  people  believe  that  the  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem is  to  build  more  prisons  — it  hasn’t  worked  in  the 
past  and  might  not  even  work  in  the  future,  to  build 
more  prisons  to  house  dangerous  offenders,  to  protect 
society,  to  have  a war  on  narcotics  traffic  in  this  country 
— which  the  Attorney  General  announced  and  I think 
makes  good  sense.  In  every  community  I go  into  to 
speak  to  people,  this  is  what  they’re  talking  about  — do 
something  about  narcotics  trafficking  in  this  country, 
because  it  is  just  destroying  our  communities. 


Three  Out  of  Four 


LEN:  Is  it  true  that  roughly  about  75  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple who  go  to  prison,  be  it  state  or  Federal,  eventually  do 
get  released  on  parole  before  their  full  term  is  served? 
MALCOLM:  I would  say  those  figures  are  probably  ac- 
curate. I’m  speaking  off  the  top  of  my  head,  you  under- 
stand. 

LEN:  What  percentage  of  those  people  would  you 
estimate  are  pushed  out  on  parole  because  of  prison 
overpopulation? 

MALCOLM:  Well,  fortunately,  in  the  Federal  sector 
that’s  not  a problem.  No  one  is  pushed  out.  I think  the 
Federal  prison  system  has  the  best  resources  of  any 
system  in  the  country.  You  can  really  do  meaningful 
classification  in  the  Federal  system,  and  the  population 
is  up  now,  but  in  my  view  — and  I ’m  making  a statement 
based  on  comparison  with  what  I’ve  had  to  run  back  in 
New  York  — is  that  there's  no  such  thing  as  real  over- 
crowding in  the  Federal  system. 

LEN:  Based  on  your  experience  in  New  York,  would  you 
say  that  putting  people  out  before  they  should  be  par- 
oled is  a relatively  common  practice  based  on  crowding 
in  the  prisons? 

MALCOLM:  Oh  yes,  absolutely.  I wouldn’t  say  before 
they’re  ready  for  parole.  Let  me  put  it  this  way.  There 
are  states  which  are  forced  to  parole  people  because  of 
overcrowding.  The  corrections  commissioner  perhaps 
has  no  choice  — he's  under  c-iurt  order  to  reduce  the 
population.  Now  fortunately,  v hen  you  have  a parole 
system  you  do  have  a mechanism  of  choosing  those  peo- 
ple who  you  feel  may  be  least  likely  to  go  out  and  commit 
new  offenses  — non-violent  offenders,  offenders  who’ve 
committed  crimes  against  property,  as  opposed  to  of- 
fenders who  have  committed  crimes  against  the  person. 


‘We’re  locking  up  more 
people  than  ever  before. . . 
and  when  you  have  an  over- 
crowded institution,  all  the 
programs  suffer. . .and  you 
produce  an  Attica-like 
situation.  ’ 


If  you  didn’t  have  a parole  system,  there  would  be  utter 
chaos,  because  you’d  just  release  people  out  the  door.  I 
did  an  article  for  the  Commission  on  Accreditation  on  a 
state  — I won’t  mention  its  name  — in  which  the  state 
had  released  500  people  because  there  was  over- 
crowding. We  argued  that  if  you  didn’t  do  anything  but 
keep  parole  as  a release  mechanism  to  relieve  the 
pressure  on  the  institution  it  was  worthwhile,  because 
at  least  you  have  an  orderly  process  of  bringing  people 
back  to  the  community.  Parole  boards,  of  course,  can 
hopefully  make  the  best  choice,  rather  than  just  opening 
the  door  and  saying  that  the  first  ones  in  are  the  first 
ones  out.  So,  yes,  it  is  common  in  most  of  the  states  now. 
As  far  as  I’m  concerned,  they'll  never  catch  up  in 
building  institutions.  We’ll  continue  to  build  institu- 
tions, but  we'll  never  catch  up. 


The  Abbott  Case 

LEN:  A parole  board  decision  not  too  long  ago  freed  a 
person  by  the  name  of  Jack  Henry  Abbott,  who  had  just 
finished  writing  what  in  literary  circles  was  hailed  as  a 
monumental  book,  called  "The  Belly  of  the  Beast."  As 
you  know,  he  had  Norman  Mailer  and  several  other 
people  from  the  literary  community  backing  him  up,  and 
shortly  after  his  release  he  committed  a homicide.  Does 
the  influence  of  prominent  individuals  like  Mr.  Mailer 
have  a major  impact  on  whether  or  not  a person  gets 
paroled? 

MALCOLM:  In  the  case  of  Jack  Abbott,  first  vye  have  to 
understand  that  Abbott  was  in,  I think,  the  Utah  correc- 
tions system  serving  a long  time  out  there  for  serious  of- 
fenses. They  had  a greater  stake  in  his  life  than  we  had. 
We  gave  him  a lot  of  time  for  the  crime  that  he  commit- 
ted out  in  the  western  region  there,  and  of  course  there 
was  some  suggestion  by  a New  York  Times  writer  that 
M r . Mailer  was  the  influential  person  in  getting  him  out. 
That  s not  the  truth,  not  in  that  case.  We  look  at  com- 
munity support,  but  as  you  well  know,  we’ve  handled 
some  extremely  prominent  cases  in  this  country  where 
there’s  a tremendous  amount  of  powerful  support,  and 
the  parole  board  has  not  buckled  and  yielded  in  those 
cases.  We  certainly  didn’t  yield  in  the  case  of  Jack  Ab- 
bott. 

For  a person  to  go  out  on  parole,  y ou  ha  ve  to  ha  ve  a j ob 
and  have  the  opportunities  that  a guy  like  Jack  Abbott 
had,  of  course.  It  doesn’t  necessarily  influence  the 
parole  board  but  it  certainly  doesn't  hurt  his  chance  of 
getting  out,  We’d  rather  put  someone  on  the  street 
who's  going  to  have  all  the  support,  hoping  that  with 
that  support  he’s  going  to  rehabilitate  himself,  as  op- 
posed to  putting  someone  out  on  the  street  without  any 
support  whatsoever  - a job,  a home,  the  wherewithal  to 
make  it. 


LEN:  If  the  newspaper  accounts  are  correct,  though, 
Jack  Abbott  had  already  been  involved  in  a couple  of 
homicides  and  was  so  antisocial  that  the  last  ten  years 
he  spent  in  prison  were  in  solitary  confinement,  and  he 
had  demonstrated  on  numerous  occasions  that  he  was 
antisocial,  or  he  wouldn’t  have  been  in  solitary.  What 
kinds  of  decisions  does  the  parole  board  make  that 
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determine  whether  a person  like  Jack  Abbott  would  be 
freed? 

MALCOLM:  Well,  the  United  States  Parole  Commis- 
sion Act,  the  statute,  is  quite  clear.  It  states,  in  effect, 
that  paroling  him  must  not  depreciate  the  seriousness  of 
the  offense,  or  promote  disrespect  for  the  law.  First  we 
take  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  offense,  then 
his  institutional  conduct.  We  factor  in,  for  any  person, 
what  we  call  guidelines.  In  the  Parole  Commission 
Reorganization  Act  of  1976,  Congress  mandated  that 
the  Parole  Commission  have  guidelines.  We  had  them 
before,  but  it  was  not  mandatory.  In  those  projections, 
in  our  guidelines,  we  try  to  determine  whether  this  man 
is  a good  risk  or  a poor  one.  In  this  particular  case  you  're 
talking  about,  he  was  given  a date,  but  paroled  to  a de- 
tainer to  Utah. 

LEN:  A detainer  meaning.  . . 

MALCOLM:  A warrant.  Utah  wanted  him  So  he  was 
sent  to  Utah.  They  let  him  out.  Now  it’s  true  we  could 
have  picked  him  up  again  at  that  particular  time,  but  we 
felt  that  we  had  held  him  far  beyond  the  guidelines.  Con- 
gress also  mandates  in  the  statute  that  once  you  go  over 
the  guidelines,  you  must  give  a reason,  a specific  reason 
as  to  why  you're  going  over  the  guidelines.  If  you're  go- 
ing under  the  guidelines,  you  must  also  give  a reason. 
LEN:  So  you’re  saying,  then,  that  Jack  Abbott  had  been 
held  for  a period  of  time  that  normally  would  have  war- 
ranted parole,  had  he  not  been  Jack  Abbott,  or  had  we 
known  what  he  was  going  to  do  when  he  got  out. 
MALCOLM:  Absolutely.  He  not  only  served  guideline 
time,  he  served  far  beyond  the  guidelines.  We  sort  of 
threw  the  book  at  him  for  the  crime  he  committed  in  the 
Federal  sector.  Utah  did  not  throw  the  book  at  him  for 
the  crime  he  committed  in  the  Utah  system. 

LEN:  So  we  would  have  to  look  at  what  kind  of  political 
muscle  was  exercised  in  the  Utah  prison  system  to 
discover  whether  or  not  this  was  a justified  case? 

MALCOLM:  M.  L.  Farber,  a writer  for  The  New  York 
Times,  wanted  to  lead  in  that  direction  in  talking  to  me 
in  Washington.  At  that  time  I think  I was  the  acting 
chairman.  I told  him,  "You ’re  not  going  to  presume,  and 
be  correct,  that  Mr.  Mailer  was  instrumental  in  influenc- 
ing the  United  States  parole  board  to  get  this  man  out, 
and  I’m  not  going  to  let  you  assume  that.  If  you  make 
that  kind  of  assumption,  then  I’m  going  to  go  to  your 
editors.  I’ve  dealt  with  your  paper  for  many  years  as 
commissioner  of  corrections  in  New  York  City,  and 
you’ve  always  been  fair.  This  may  make  good  jour- 
nalism, to  say  that  Mailer  influenced  the  parole  board, 
but  that  was  not  the  case.” 

LEN:  It  wasn't  the  case  at  all.  . . 

MALCOLM:  Absolutely  not.  When  you  look  at  it  from 
the  point  of  view  that  we’ve  had  governors,  we’ve  had 
Watergate  people,  we’ve  had  Congressmen,  and  some 
very  powerful  people  have  been  instrumental  and  in- 
terested in  these  people,  and  did  not  influence  the  parole 
board,  how  can  this  man  Mailer  influence  the  parole 
board?  I shouldn’t  say  "how  can,”  but  he  did  not. 

LEN:  How  about  people  like  Sirhan  Sirhan  and  Charles 
Manson?  Manson,  I understand,  is  eligible  for  parole 
and  has  been  denied.  Are  there  any  constitutional  rights 
that  a person  has  when  he  becomes  eligible  for  parole, 
that  he  can  invoke  to  force  the  parole  board  to  let  him 
out? 

MALCOLM:  Well,  I don’t  think  he  has  any  constitu- 
tional rights.  I think  that  the  rights  he  has  are  those 
rights  which  are  given  to  him  by  the  statute,  by  the 
laws.  For  example,  the  statutes  in  California,  as  I recall, 
say  that  you  must  give  a man  a hearing  or  you  must  at 
least  review  him  for  parole  frequently.  In  the  Federal 
statutes,  if  a man  is  serving  over  seven  years,  he  must  be 
given  a personal  review  every  two  years.  If  he's  serving 
under  seven,  he  must  have  a hearing  every  18  months. 
That  does  not  mean  that  he's  going  to  get  out.  Even 
when  we’ve  sent  a man  off  for  10  years,  we  still  have  to 
go  according  to  the  statute  to  review  him,  to  see  if 
there’s  been  any  changes.  I think  what's  frightening  the 
public  is  the  fact  that  every  time  you  review  a person 
like  Sirhan  Sirhan,  you  think  he’s  going  to  be  let  out. 
LEN:  And  that's  probably  not  going  to  be  the  case? 
MALCOLM:  Well,  I hope  not. 


The  Racial  Factor 

LEN:  Are  there  racial  pressures  in  this  country  that 
would  account  for  the  fact  that  a disproportionate 
number  of  blacks  wind  up  in  local  and  state  prisons? 
There  was  a case  not  too  long  ago  in  New  York  where  a 
judge  refused  to  send  a man  to  Riker's  Island  — a slim, 
white,  middle-class  individual  — because  he  was  con- 
cerned about  the  fact  that  he  might  get  raped  or  worse, 
and  this  same  judge  systematically  assigned  young 
blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans  to  the  same  kind  of  environ- 
ment, apparently  without  any  reservations. 

MALCOLM:  I remember  that  story,  and  I think  he’s  ab- 
solutely wrong  in  doing  that.  During  my  time  as  com- 
missioner up  there,  I had  many  slightly  built  blacks, 
whites,  Puerto  Ricans  come  in  the  institution  and  I’ve 
had  to  protect  them.  We  designed  a system  to  protect 
them  and  it’s  up  to  the  administrator  of  the  correctional 
system,  not  to  the  judge,  to  make  that  determination. 
To  say  that  you're  going  to  protect  them  all  would  be 
somewhat  ludicrous,  if  we  keep  running  the  kinds  of  in- 
stitutions that  we  run.  For  example,  in  Riker's  Island  in 
New  York,  we  had  a house  of  detention  wi£h  cell  blocks 
335  feet  long.  If  you  pour  300  inmates  down  there  and 
one  or  two  officers,  there's  no  way  you  can  protect  them 
in  that  kind  of  environment.  But  that’s  not  to  say  that 
you’re  going  to  pick  and  choose  certain  people  and  let 
this  person  stay  out  and  let  that  person  go  in.  I think  it’s 
absolutely  wrong  in  doing  that. 

LEN:  Is  there  racial  prejudice  in  the  sentencing  pro- 
cess? 

MALCOLM:  That’s  difficult  to  say  in  our  enlightened 


the  system.  Take  the  death  penalty.  I'm  opposed  to  the 
death  penalty  primarily  for  two  reasons.  Number  one,  I 
think  you  can  make  a mistake;  number  two,  it  is  not 
equally  imposed  across  the  board.  You’ve  never  seen  a 
rich  man,  I think,  in  this  country  die  in  the  electric  chair. 
As  I often  say  to  my  classes  that  I've  taught,  the 
Leopolds  and  Loebs  who  can  afford  a Clarence  Darrow 
don’t  go  and  die  in  the  electric  chair.  The  Saccos  and  the 
Vanzettis,  because  they  were  poor  immigrants,  died  in 
the  electric  chair  after  seven  years  on  death  row,  and 
after  their  death  we  found  out  they  were  innocent. 
LEN:  In  view  of  the  recent  court  cases  like  Furman  v. 
Georgia  and  now  Wade  v.  Georgia,  where  you  have 
separate  trials  to  determine  guilt  and  then  punishment, 
would  you  agree  with  the  death  penalty  under  those  con- 
ditions, or  are  you  morally  opposed  to  it? 

MALCOLM:  I'm  morally  opposed  to  it;  I still  believe  it 
would  never  be  applied  equally.  I’m  opposed  to  it  in 


‘When  I’m  convinced  that  they  [won’t]  send  the  wrong 
person  to  the  chair,  and  that  [the  death  penalty  will]  be 


equally  applied,  then  I would 


society  today.  Let  me  say  this  to  you:  I wouldn't  want  to 
say  that  there's  racial  prejudice,  but  it’s  certainly  a pre- 
judice against  minorities  and  the  poor,  in  that  if  you  look 
at  the  population  in  an  institution,  am  I to  believe  that  in 
New  York  City  90  percent  of  the  people  who  are  there, 
the  blacks  and  Hispanics,  are  the  bad  ones  and  the  other 
people  are  the  good  ones?  I ’ll  give  you  an  example.  I was 
touring  the  Tombs  [the  Manhattan  House  of  Detention) 
one  day  with  Ralph  Penza  [a  local  TV  news  reporter).  A 
young  man  came  up  to  me  — he  happened  to  be  black  — 
and  said,  "Commissioner,  can  I talk  to  you  a moment."  I 
said,  "Yes,  what  is  it?”  He  says,  "I've  been  here  for  15 
days  and  my  bail  is  $300,  and  I 've  got  $230  for  that  bail. 
I can't  make  bail."  I said,  "What  are  you  here  for?”  It 
was  a very  minor  narcotics  charge.  So  I thought  he  was 
kidding,  because  you  get  all  kinds  of  prison  stories.  So 
Penza  says,  "What  are  you  going  to  do?"  I said  I would 
look  into  this  case,  and  if  that  man  is  telling  the  truth 
I’m  going  to  go  back  to  go  to  bat  for  him,  because  we're 
paying  $56  a day  to  keep  this  guy  in  here,  and  he’s  going 
to  get  maybe  30  days.  I went  down  to  the  office  and 
checked  and  found  out  he  was  telling  the  truth.  It  was  a 
very  minor  offense,  and  his  bail  was  $300,  and  he  could 
make  $230.  He'd  been  there  a number  of  days,  so  I went 
to  the  court,  the  court  brought  him  in  that  day,  and 
released  him,  gave  him  time  served.  The  charge  was  just 
that  minor.  Now  I ’m  not  going  to  say  that  if  he  had  been 
white  it  would  have  been  different  — if  he  had  been  white 
and  poor  it  may  have  been  the  same.  If  he  had  money, 
one  way  or  the  other,  he  wouldn't  have  been  there. 

Race  and  the  Death  Penalty 

LEN:  So  it's  less  a racial  problem  than  it  is  a poverty 
problem. 

MALCOLM:  I think  there  is  prejudice  in  the  system;  I 
really  do.  I ’m  the  only  black  on  the  United  States  Parole 
Commission.  Why  am  I the  only  black?  It  took  me  15 
years  to  get  here;  none  of  my  colleagues  ever  had  to  go 
through  what  I had  to  go  through  to  get  here.  Yet  I don't 
think  any  of  my  colleagues,  in  all  due  respect  to  them, 
have  any  better  qualifications  than  I have.  So  I think  in 
the  system  there  is  some  subtle  racism  that  pervades 


not  be  opposed  to  it.’ 


terms  of  — for  instance,  as  I said  before,  you  can  make  a 
mistake  and  you  can  put  the  wrong  man  in  the  chair,  and 
you  can  never  bring  that  person  back.  In  place  of  it  I 
would  propose  extremely  long  sentences,  much  longer 
than  what  we  have  now.  You  know,  it’s  easy  for  people 
to  say  in  emotional  zeal,  well,  burn  him,  send  him  to  the 
chair.  But  you  could  send  the  wrong  person  to  the  chair. 
Now  when  I'm  convinced  in  this  country  that  they  can 
almost  be  God  and  not  send  the  wrong  person  to  the 
chair,  and  that  it’s  going  to  be  equally  applied  across  the 
board  for  all  people  — the  rich,  the  poor,  minority  and 
non-minority  — then  I would  not  be  opposed  to  it.  I 
don't  think  that  will  ever  occur  during  my  time. 

The  Purpose  of  Prison 

LEN:  What  about  rehabilitation?  Almost  every  text 
you  read,  almost  every  source  you  go  to  indicates  that 
rehabilitation  has  not  been  successful,  except  perhaps 
in  a few  individual  cases.  Is  rehabilitation  dead  as  a ra- 
tionale for  keeping  people  in  prison? 

MALCOLM:  I don’t  think  it’s  a question  of  whether 
rehabilitation  has  worked  or  not  worked.  I think  the 
problem  is  that  it  has  never  been  given  the  opportunity. 
If  you  go  back  to  1871,  the  American  Correctional  Con- 
gress met  in  Cincinnati  and  established  the  principle  of 
rehabilitation,  and  you’ve  come  forward  over  a hundred 
years.  It's  not  whether  it’s  worked;  the  question  is  has  it 
ever  been  given  an  opportunity  to  work,  and  I say  the 
answer  is  no.  It  has  never  been  given  the  opportunity  to 
work. 

I think  we  get  caught  up  in  this  business  of  the  pur- 
pose of  incarceration.  Is  it  to  punish,  or  is  it  to 
rehabilitate  people?  I t's  a very  tricky  kind  of  discussion. 
Should  we  throw  up  our  hands  and  take  this  segment  of 
society  and  say.  "Let’s  send  these  people  here  and  we’re 
just  going  to  punish  them,  and  that's  all  it’s  going  to  do. 
We  don’t  want  to  do  anything  else  but  punish  them.” 
Now  if  we're  going  to  do  that,  what  we  can  do  is  like  the 
French  did  and  the  British  did  many  years  ago,  and  have 
an  island  somewhere,  and  say,  “All  right,  we’re  going  to 
send  you  on  that  island  for  five  years,  whatever  you  do 

Continued  on  Page  10 
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Getting  out:  Parole  Commissioner  Benjamin  Malcolm 


New  York  Times  Photo 

Joined  by  mediators  Herman  Schwartz  (1.)  and  Peter  Tufo,  then-Correction  Commissioner  Benjamin  Malcolm  (r.) 
tries  to  hammer  out  a resolution  to  a 1975  inmate  revolt  at  New  York  City’s  detention  center  on  Riker’s  Island. 
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over  there  is  OK  with  us,  and  if  you  live  or  if  you  die, 
we're  going  to  punish  you.”  I think  when  society 
reaches  that  point,  it  forgets  the  fact  that  this  whole 
democracy  was  born  as  a compassionate  kind  of  system, 
where  we  open  our  doors  to  the  whole  world.  We 
welcome  the  world  and  all  their  problems,  and  I always 
say  when  you  take  a segment  of  our  society  and  say, 
“We  can't  do  anything  with  you,  we're  going  to  put  you 
in  a prison  and  throw  away  the  key,”  and  five  years 
means  five  years  — my  problem  with  that  whole  notion 
is  that,  let’s  say  the  statute  for  a crime,  say,  bank  rob- 
bery, is  five  years.  The  judge  has  got  to  impose  the  five 
years,  like  the  old  Rockefeller  drug  law  we  had,  a man- 
datory sentence  — which  we're  coming  closer  and  closer 
to,  mandatory  minimums  and  mandatory  determinate 
sentences.  You  have  a young  man  — we  had  one  right 
here  in  Philadelphia  who  was  in  a college,  who  on  a lark 
went  out  and  robbed  two  or  three  banks.  Never  in  trou- 
ble before.  The  school  people,  the  professors  and  what 
not,  came  to  his  assistance  and  tried  to  help  him  out. 
Now,  should  we  take  him  under  a determinate  sentence 
and  say,  "All  right,  you  robbed  a bank,  you're  convicted 
of  it,  and  you'll  do  your  five  years”?  On  the  other  hand  is 
a person  who  also  robs  a bank,  but  he's  robbed  banks 
before,  and  he's  had  a way  of  life,  crime-style,  since  he 
was  a child.  Are  you  going  to  give  them  both  the  same 
thing?  I don't  think  we  can  throw  rehabilitation  out;  I 
still  believe  people  can  change.  And  I think  that  any 
prison  official  who  runs  a system  and  doesn't  try  to 
motivate,  change  and  assist  people  should  be  removed 
from  his  post.  He's  wasting  the  taxpayers'  money. 

LEN:  On  any  number  of  occasions  you  read  that 
rehabilitation  is  actually  a smoke  screen,  and  that  after 
you  get  past  all  that,  punishment  is  really  the  bottom 
line.  Are  there  any  rehabilitation  programs  that  you 
know  of  that  have  been  even  remotely  successful? 
MALCOLM:  Oh  yes,  sure,  In  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  Chuck  Colson,  the  former  counsel  to  the  Presi- 
dent [under  Nixon],  established  this  religious  program 
called  the  Prison  Fellowship.  I've  been  meeting  with 
those  people  for  well  over  four  years.  There's  several 
hundred  of  them  by  now.  They've  turned  their  lives 
around,  they're  born-again  Christians,  and  I firmly 
believe  that  those  people  picked  this  up  in  prison  and 
have  become  rehabilitated. 

LEN:  Sort  of  getting  back  to  the  original  notion  of  the 
penitentiary,  redemption  through  repentance,  in  an 
almost  religious  approach  to  corrections.  That  has,  in 
your  opinion,  been  successful? 

MALCOLM:  Oh  yes,  absolutely.  I think  pretty  soon 
NBC  or  somebody  is  going  to  do  a story  on  it.  I’ve  met 
with  these  people  and  they  release  them  to  come  in 
groups  from  all  across  the  country,  on  their  own.  Not  a 
single  one  has  ever  violated  while  he's  out,  has  ever  just 
walked  away.  They  know  they've  got  to  go  back  to 
prison,  and  they  come  to  Washington,  D.C.,  every  two 
months  on  their  own,  from  various  institutions  all 
across  the  country.  I 've  met  with  them  since  1978,  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  those  people  will  never  be  in  difficul- 
ty again. 

LEN:  I spoke  recently  to  Gerhard  Mueller,  the  former 
head  of  the  United  Nations  criminal  justice  section,  and 
he  was  talking  about  a program  called  Volunteers  in 
Probation  and  Parole,  which  had  tremendous  success  in 
places  like  Japan,  by  enlisting  people  who  were  ex- 
prisoners  themselves  or  people  who  were  interested  in 
assisting  prisoners  on  a volunteer  basis.  Do  we  have 
anything  like  that  in  the  United  States? 

MALCOLM:  In  the  Prison  Fellowship  you  have  that. 
You  have  it  in  a lot  of  church  groups.  I know  in  New 
York  City  the  Seventh-Day  Adventists  have  a group 
called  lay  prison  counselors.  They  have  been  going  in  the 
institutions  for  years,  every  institution  in  New  York 
City,  and  there  are  many  of  those  people.  Out  of  this 
prison  program  called  lay  prison  counselors,  a young 
man  was  brought  to  my  attention  in  1973.  A hopeless 
addict,  he'd  been  in  and  out  of  institutions,  served  time 
at  Sing  Sing,  served  time  in  the  city  system.  Everything 
he'd  been  involved  with  was  narcotics.  He'd  been  into 
methadone  programs,  been  into  abstinence  programs, 
all  these  different  treatment  programs.  One  day  he 
picked  up  the  Bible  and  started  reading.  The  volunteers 
who  were  coming  from  the  outside  got  him  interested. 
When  he  came  out,  1 got  him  a job,  a job  paying  fairly 
well.  This  is  now  eight,  nine  years  later.  I just  heard 
from  him  a few  weeks  ago.  He'd  never  gone  back  to  nar- 
cotics. His  wife  told  me,  "I  was  ready  to  leave  him 


because  I just  could  not  tolerate  this  in  and  out,  destroy- 
ing his  life.”  And  from  that  day  on,  this  man  turned  it 
around.  I can  sit  here  and  I can  cite  example  after  exam- 
ple — after  all,  I ’ve  been  in  this  field  now  since  1948  — of 
people  like  that  who  have  completely  turned  their  lives 
around.  There  are  people  that  I have  employed  that  are 
still  working  in  the  Department  of  Correction  in  New 
York  City.  One  guy  was  brought  to  me  who’d  just 
served  10  years  for  robbery,  and  I hired  this  fellow.  I 
gave  him  a chance.  That  was  in  1972.  He  is  still  there, 
and  doing  extremely  well.  It’s  not  a mediocre  job,  either. 

Learning  Your  Way  Out  of  Prison 

LEN:  It  almost  seems  as  if  rehabilitation,  when  it  does 
occur,  occurs  separate  and  apart  from  programs  that  are 
specifically  designed  for  that  purpose  within  correc- 
tional institutions.  Would  that  be  a fair  assessment? 
MALCOLM:  I don’t  know  if  that's  a fair  statement.  It 
may  or  may  not.  For  example,  if  you  have  a group  of  il- 
literate men  and  women  in  your  institution,  and  if  you 
can  try  to  determine  that  perhaps  if  they  knew  how  to 
cope  with  the  society  on  the  outside  in  terms  of  just  be- 
ing able  to  read  and  write,  would  they  be  better  off?  I 

think  we  have  an  obligation You  see,  I don't  like  the 

word  rehabilitation;  I’d  rather  use  the  word  resocializa- 
tion. These  people  are  out  of  step  with  society,  for 
whatever  reasons.  We  have  to  try  to  resocialize  them 
and  get  them  back  into  step  with  society.  As  one  person 
said,  "How  can  you  rehabilitate  a person  when  he’s 
never  been  habilitated?”  I like  to  use  the  term 
resocialization.  You  get,  in  your  state  and  local  institu- 
tions, a lot  of  people  who  are  what  I call  functional  il- 
literates. I was  amazed  in  New  York  City,  when  I was  a 
parole  officer,  to  find  people  that  had  a lOth-grade 
education  couldn't  read  and  write.  I grew  up  in  the 
South,  and  you  got  left  back  if  you  couldn't  read  and 
write.  And  these  people  were  embarrassed  by  it.  But  I 
would  say  that  in  the  institution,  if  you  take  that  group 
of  people  and  give  them  programs,  volunteer  programs 
- I know  Norval  Morris  says  that  you  have  the  biggest 
bunch  of  actors  in  the  world  if  you  talk  about  rewarding 
them  for  something.  There's  a bit  of  ham  in  everybody  in 
this  country.  A person  who  wants  to  be  the  valedic- 
torian or  salutatorian  of  his  class  — they  may  not  be  ac- 
tors, but  they  want  to  be  rewarded  for  what  they  do.  Peo- 
ple who  are  on  the  law  review  want  to  be  rewarded.  They 
want  to  excel.  Now,  whether  you  call  that  acting,  I don’t 
really  care.  But  I can  take  a kid  from  the  worst 
neighborhoods  in  the  big  cities,  who’s  illiterate,  and  get 
him  onto  reading  skills  and  get  him  his  high  school 
equivalency  diploma,  and  I think  that  his  chances  on  the 
outside  are  better.  Call  it  whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  I 
think  that  s what  we  should  be  doing  in  our  institutions. 
And  I think  this  is  what  Justice  Burger  talked  about.  He 


we  don't  believe  that  rehabilitation  works,  it’s  dead,”  to 
me  that's  really  begging  the  question.  In  Riker 's  Island, 
where  you  have  a thousand  young  inmates  between  16 
and  21,  all  kinds  of  horrible  offenses,  you  have  beautiful 
athletic  facilities  over  there  — taxpayers  paid  $40 
million  for  that  one  institution  — but  we  also  have  a 
school  there,  too,  put  in  by  the  Board  of  Education.  If  I 
say  to  those  kids,  “All  of  you  who  want  to  go  to  the  class- 
room, you  go  to  the  classroom,  and  all  of  you  who  want 
to  go  out  on  the  track,  or  in  the  gymnasium,  or  lift 
weights,  or  just  lay  on  your  backside,”  you’d  get  very, 
very  few  people  in  the  classroom.  Hardly  any.  You've 
got  to  motivate  them,  you've  got  to  sort  of  push  them. 
I 've  done  it,  and  I 've  had  people  come  back  to  me  and  tell 
me  later  on  — I remember  one  little  fellow,  he  came  back 
and  said  (I  was  a parole  officer  then),  he  says,  "Please, 
try  and  get  all  your  students  to  go  to  school.  I’m  mar- 
ried, I work  for  New  York  Telephone  Company,  I've  got 
a good  j ob,  and  you  helped  me  by  helping  me  get  back  in 
school.” 

LEN:  So  rehabilitation  is  not  dead,  as  far  as  you’re  con- 
cerned, and  the  motivation  for  putting  people  in  prison 
should  never  be  anything  other  than  socializing  them  so 
they  can  get  back  out  on  the  street. . . 

MALCOLM:  I think  there  are  some  people  that  you 
have  to  put  in  there;  I 'm  not  ruling  out  punishment.  I'm 
not  saying  that  the  main  purpose  of  institutions  is  just 
going  to  be  for  rehabilitation.  There  are  going  to  be  peo- 
ple that  you  can’t  rehabilitate,  but  you  still  have  to  try. 
I've  seen  some  problem  cases  turn  around.  I’ve  seen 
some  extremely  difficult  cases  — I saw  one  particular 
case  and  I said,  "I  don’t  even  want  you  to  come  out.  If 
you're  going  to  be  on  this  planet,  I'm  going  to  another 
one,  because  you're  just  a bad  individual."  And  I've 
seen  that  person  turn  completely  around. 

Alternative  Sanctions 

LEN:  Let's  take  a look  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  What 
about  people  such  as  the  ones  who  were  involved  in 
Watergate,  the  people  who  are  involved  in  white-collar 
crime,  who  are  the  so-called  "backbone  of  their  com- 
munities," the  upright  individuals  who  are  making  the 
$100,000-a-year  salaries? 

MALCOLM:  Well,  in  order  to  try  to  make  the  system 
appear  that  it's  fair  and  equitable,  the  system  begins  to 
say,  "We’re  really  going  to  show  the  public  that  we  are 
going  to  slap  their  wrists  but  good,  and  we’re  going  to 
punish  them  for  their  crimes.”  But  in  so  doing,  I think 
we  ve  committed  the  same  error  that  we’ve  been  com- 
mitting with  the  other  group,  in  that  those  people,  for 
the  offenses  they  committed,  had  they  not  been  public 
officials,  would  have  been  on  probation,  would  not  have 
gone  to  prison.  I say  the  same  thing  about  crimes 
against  property,  minor  offenses.  Can’t  we  find  some 
alternatives  for  these  people?  Not  for  repeaters,  but  for 
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stitution,  and  I subscribe  to  that.  But  just  to  say,  "Well, 
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Of  sex  and  violence. . . 

Treatment  programs  found  lacking  for  sex  offenders 

Dr.  Richerd  v°n  Krafft;-Ebing  was  Furthermore,  most  of  the  sex  offender*  fn,  u, u i , ...  . . . 


Dr.  Richard  von  Krafft-Ebing  was 
probably  the  first  person  to  write  and 
publish  about  sex  offenders.  He  publish- 
ed his  treatise  " Psychopathia  Sexualis" 
in  1886.  which,  along  with  his  frequent 
"expert  testimony”  throughout  Europe. 
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significantly  influenced  subsequent 
social  policy  and  legislation.  Dr.  Krafft- 
Ebing  described  psychopathia  sexualis 
as  deriving  from  a combination  of  heredi- 
ty, brain  deterioration  and  physical 
degeneracy,  and  purported  such  to  be  in- 
curable. Unfortunately,  his  descriptions 
of  sex  offenders  promoted  an  image  of 
some  type  of  morbid,  sadistic  fiend, 
rather  than  a person  who  was  sick  and  in 
need  of  treatment. 

Today,  the  relatively  few  sex  offenders 
who  murder,  mutilate  or  physically  tor- 
ture their  victim  seldom  if  ever  reach 
treatment  programs  for  sex  offenses.  In 
an  attempt  to  verify  this,  the  writers  con- 
tacted personnel  at  three  separate  treat- 
ment programs  for  sex  offenders.  All  of 
the  persons  contacted  indicated  that  not 
only  did  they  not  have  this  type  of  of- 
fender, they  did  not  want  to  accept  them, 
knew  of  no  effective  treatment  for  them 
and  said  most  such  offenders  spend  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  in  maximum 
security  facilities. 

The  1960's  evidenced  a liberalization  of 
attitudes  toward  sex  in  this  country.  In 
fact,  current  policy  in  most  state  and 
local  jurisdictions  border  on  permitting 
almost  any  form  of  sex  between  consent- 
ing adults  in  private.  Given  this  develop- 
ment. along  with  the  plea  bargaining 
associated  with  the  majority  of  nuisance 
and  minor  sex  offenses,  the  typical  sex  of- 
fender seldom  reaches  treatment  pro- 
grams. 

A recent  investigation  by  the  writers 
suggested  that  sex  offenders  made  up  ap- 
proximately 12  percent  of  the  total 
population  of  those  committed  to  a 
special  forensic  unit  after  having  been 
judged  not  guilty  by  reason  of  insanity. 


Furthermore,  most  of  the  sex  offenders 
came  into  contact  with  the  criminal 
justice  system  early  in  life.  It  was 
discovered  that  the  vast  majority  of 
those  sex  offenders  were  males  who 
abused  alcohol  and  other  drugs,  and  had 
an  average  of  two  prior  arrests  for  ag- 
gravated rape.  A typical  example  was  a 
23-year-old  white  male  of  lower 
socioeconomic  status.  He  was  committed 
to  the  facility  in  connection  with  a proba- 
tion violation  after  having  been  judged 
not  guilty  by  reason  of  insanity.  His 
original  charge  was  aggravated  rape,  and 
his  probation  was  revoked  in  connection 
with  an  alleged  attempted  rape.  He  also 
had  an  extensive  drug  history,  and 
psychological  testing  suggested  that  he 
had  tendencies  toward  passivity  and 
dependency,  with  moderate  chronic 
depression. 

Apparently,  sufficient  data  are  not  yet 
available  to  assess  meaningfully  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  few  sex  offender  pro- 
grams currently  operating  in  this  coun- 


try. Obviously,  though,  one  key  variable 
to  be  examined  will  be  the  recidivism  rate 
of  those  offenders  treated.  A 1965  study 
of  sex  offenders  treated  on  an  in-patient 
basis  in  Wisconsin  suggested  that  only 
29  — or  6 percent  — of  461  offenders 
treated  and  released  on  parole  committed 
subsequent  sexual  or  other  offenses  at 
the  conclusion  of  a two-year  follow-up 
study. 

Several  considerations  for  social  policy 
may  be  offered.  It  would  appear  prudent 
for  a great  deal  of  local,  regional  and  na- 
tional planning  to  occur,  as  new  pro- 
grams will  inevitably  develop  through- 
out the  country.  Experimentation  with 
diversionary  programs  that  emphasize 
early  intervention  and  specific  treatment 
for  sex  offenders  would  also  appear  to  be 
worth  considering. 

It  would  also  appear  to  be  worthwhile 
for  community  programs  to  be  able  to 
provide  a reasonable  period  of  time  in 
custody  for  observation,  diagnosis, 


evaluation  and  recommendation  prior  to 
any  formal  sentencing.  For  more  serious 
offenders,  consideration  might  be  given 
to  training  a cadre  of  existing  personnel 
in  the  treatment  of  sex  offenders,  and  to 
housing  sex  offenders  separately,  but 
within  existing  minimum,  medium,  and 
maximum  security  institutions.  Such  an 
approach  may  serve  to  limit  the  amount 
of  additional  funding  required  to  provide 
treatment  — and  adequate  security  — for 
institutionalized  sex  offenders. 

Finally,  based  upon  one  writer's  per- 
sonal experience  as  a part-time  certified 
sex  therapist,  it  may  be  helpful  if  more 
community  programs  were  developed, 
and  confidentiality  laws  could  be 
modified  to  permit  the  provision  of  treat- 
ment for  persons  who  voluntarily 
presented  themselves  for  such.  More  at- 
tention might  also  be  focused  on  pro- 
viding services  to  child  victims,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  child 
abusers  are  found  to  have  been  victims  of 
child  abuse  themselves. 


Ohio  crime  survey  finds  blacks  leading  the  field 
in  crime  prevention,  with  senior  citizens  trailing 


The  third  annual  survey  of  attitudes 
about  crime  and  criminal  justice  in  Ohio 
shows  that  residents  of  that  state 
haven't  significantly  changed  their 
views  about  crime  since  1979:  They  still 
feel  safe  in  their  own  neighborhoods,  but 
are  skeptical  about  the  effectiveness  of 
the  criminal  justice  system. 

The  survey,  conducted  by  the  Ohio 
Statistical  Analysis  Center,  a state  agen- 
cy, also  showed  that  Ohioans  are  suppor- 
tive of  law  enforcement  officers  and  are 
becoming  more  active  in  crime  preven- 
tion. 

"More  than  ever,  this  type  of  informa- 
tion is  needed  in  the  process  of  making 
decisions  about  criminal  justice  in  Ohio, ' ' 
the  study  reported.  "Because  the 
criminal  justice  system  is  largely  com- 
posed of  key  elected  officials.  . .there 
needs  to  be  a good  supply  of  information 
on  the  public  flowing  to  these  decision- 
makers." 

The  survey  also  found  that: 


U Ohio  citizens  increased  their  use  of 
deadbolt  locks,  pinlocks,  alarms  and 
other  crime  prevention  measures  be- 
tween 1980  and  1982,  with  blacks  being 
more  likely  than  any  other  group  to  prac- 
tice crime  prevention.  Senior  citizens 
were  found  to  be  the  least  likely  to  take 
security  measures. 

1 Residents  estimate  the  occurrence  of 
violent  crimes  to  be  at  least  six  times 
higher  than  the  actual  rate,  with  only  one 
citizen  in  five  able  to  estimate  the  occur- 
rence of  violent  crime  within  6 percent  of 
the  actual  figure.  The  distortion  is 
greater  for  people  who  rely  primarily  on 
the  electronic  media  than  for  those  who 
rely  on  print  media. 

H Most  Ohio  residents  think  the  prin- 
cipal role  of  the  police  should  be  patroll- 
ing and  being  visible,  as  opposed  to  solv- 
ing crime  or  helping  during  emergencies. 
Fifty  percent  said  their  first  response  to  a 
police  officer  is  a feeling  of  respect  and  26 


percent  said  friendship.  Only  one  in  20 
cited  fear  or  dislike  as  their  initial 
response. 

H Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  citizens 
surveyed  think  police  officers  should 
have  at  least  two  or  three  years  of  college 
before  entering  law  enforcement. 

H Some  skepticism  about  female  of- 
ficers remains,  with  10  percent  of  those 
surveyed  saying  female  officers  are  never 
as  effective  as  men  and  35  percent  saying 
they  are  as  effective  only  in  some  situa- 
tions. 

About  1 ,000  Ohio  residents  in  84  of  the 
state's  88  counties  were  surveyed  for  the 
study. 

Jeffrey  Knowles,  who  edited  the 
survey,  said  it  has  been  done  annually 
"so  that  people  who  are  closely  concerned 
with  the  workings  of  Ohio's  criminal 
justice  system  could  have  access  to  a 
data  base  describing  how  Ohioans  feel 
about  crime  issues." 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  NEEDS 

POLICE  OFFICERS 


and 


SHERIFF’S  DEPUTIES 


South  Florida  currently  has  over  2,000  openings 
for  the  positions  of 

Police  Officer,  Sheriff’s  Deputy,  and  Detention  Deputy 
in  the  counties  of  Palm  Beach,  Broward  and  Dade. 

Many  agencies  provide  special  testing  arrangements  for  out- 
of-town  applicants. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Advisor  is  a job  listing  service  which 
offers  a bulletin  on  current  law  enforcement  positions,  including 
population,  salary,  special  units  (i.e.  Vice,  K-9)  etc.  Explore 
your  opportunity  to  relocate.  South  Florida  offers  high  pay 
scales  and  a low  cost  of  living. 

For  your  complete  guide  to  law  enforcement  positions  in  south 
Florida  send  $6.00  to: 

THE  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ADVISOR 

P.O.  Box  1153 
Hollywood,  Florida  33022 


In  the  next  issue  of 
Law  Enforcement  News: 

★ A special  report  on 
combating  drunk  driving 

★ Teaching  the  lost  art  of 
police  report  writing 

★ An  interview  with 
Sheriff  John  Duffy 

of  San  Diego  County,  Calif. 
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Lines  from  the  front:  Letters  to  the  editor 


Glynco’s  tentacles 

To  the  editor. 

The  lead  article  in  the  December  27, 
1982,  issue  of  Law  Enforcement  New  is, 
at  first,  provocative. 

I heartily  agree  with  Norm  Pomrenke 
that  for  Glynco  to  institute  training  for 
municipal  police,  even  on  a limited 
specialized  level,  appears  to  be  the  first 
step  in  offering  more  and  more.  If  this 
happens,  then  we  might  look  forward  to 
the  demise  of  some  quality  training  pro- 
grams throughout  the  country. 

In  any  event,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
see  how  far  the  tentacles  will  stretch 
despite  the  denials  from  Georgia. 

EDWIN  J.  DONOVAN 
Director 

Police  Supervisor  Inservice  Training 
Pennsylvania  State  University 


..  .And  its  merits 

To  the  editor: 

I have  read  with  a great  deal  of  interest 
your  article  dealing  with  the  Federal 
Government’s  entry  into  the  business  of 
training  local  and  state  law  enforcement 
officers  in  the  December  27,  1982,  issue 
of  Law  Enforcement  News. 

I find  that  I must  disagree  with  the 
position  taken  by  Mr.  Norman  Pom- 
renke, Director  of  the  Southern  Police  In- 
stitute of  Louisville,  Ky.  I am  sure  that 
Mr.  Pomrenke  is  just  as  aware  as  I am 
that  the  Federal  Government,  through 
the  FBI  National  Academy,  established 
in  1935  by  none  other  than  the  late  and 
great  former  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  has  long  been  in  the  business  of 
training  local,  state  and  Federal  law  en- 


forcement officers.  Admittedly,  this 
training  is  usually  directed  at  those  who 
attain  management  positions  or  teaching 
positions  within  law  enforcement.  I am 
not  a graduate  of  Southern  Police  In- 
stitute, but  I am  a graduate  of  the  100th 
Session  of  the  FBI  National  Academy  at 
Quantico,  Virginia,  and  I regard  the 
period  that  I was  in  attendance  at  the  Na- 
tional Academy  to  be  the  most  mean- 
ingful police  management  training  that  I 
have  received  in  my  31  years  of  law  en- 
forcement experience  at  the  Federal, 
state  and  local  levels.  For  me,  nothing 
else  can  compare  with  it.  Of  equal  impor- 
tance has  been  my  membership  in  the 
Virginia  State  Chapter  of  the  National 
Academy  alumni.  I was  honored  to  be 
elected  as  President  of  the  FBI  National 
Academy  Associates  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  for  1980-81 . It  was  one 
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Fingerprint  Evidence 
Camera,  EV-CAM  HI 


HI-TECH  evidence  photography  is  now  possible  with 
this  unique,  integrated  camera  system.  All  solid-state 
electronic  circuitry  controls  the  shutter  and  built-in 
glare  free  flash.  Use  Polaroid  Color  and  Black/White 
600  series  films  for  accurate.  1:1  recording  of  latent 
prints  and  a variety  of  evidential  items. 

Catalog  No.  EVC-1000 S595.00 

Custom  foam-lined  caw $87.50 


Rechargeable  Evidence 
Vacuum  Sweeper 


SIMPLIFY  the  collection  of  micro-particle  evidence  in  out-of-the-way  places  with  this  fully  portable/ 
rechargeable  vacuum  sweeper.  Designed  for  use  with  our  polyester  monofilament  micro-filter.  The 
complete  kit  contains:  vacuum  sweeper,  battery  charger,  filters,  evidence  bags,  labels  and  a carrying  case. 
Catalog  No  618  RE  Complete  kit $136.00 


Forensic  Optical 
Comparator 
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A PRECISION  optical  comparator  for  the 
examination  of  various  forms  of  physical 
evidence.  Coated  optics  and  the  quad  lens 
arrangement  gives  4x  and  lOx  magnification. 
A cool,  high  intensity,  adjustable  quartz 
projection  system  provides  maximum  light 
where  you  need  it.  Built-in  cooling  fans  and 
lab-type  focusing  platforms  offer  the  opti- 
mum in  operator  convenience. 

Catalog  No.  FX-8A $1,300.00 


Portable  Infrared  Viewer 


THIS  SELF-CONTAINED,  battery  operated,  solid  state  device  permits  infra- 
red examination  of  documents,  currency,  art  work  and  many  other  forms  of 
evidence.  Twelve  hours  of  continuous  operation  is  possible  with  eight  (8) 
’AA"  batteries  and  one  (1)  “D”  cell.  Illumination  is  provided  by  eight  (8) 
infrared  emitting  diodes  and  minimum  resolution  at  the  image  center  is  25 
line  pairs  per  millimeter.  Supplied  with  shock  resistant  carrying  case. 

Catalog  No.  MIC-940  with  cate . . . $1,695.00 


TO  ORDER,  CONTACT  US  DIRECTLY  OR  CALL  YOUR  LOCAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
EQUIPMENT  DISTRIBUTOR.  IF  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  OUR  COMPLETE  CATALOG  OF 
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of  the  moat  meaningful  experiences  that 
I have  had  in  my  law  enforcement  career. 

It  is  also  accurate  to  say  that  local  law 
enforcement  and  private  enterprise  can- 
not (or  will  not)  provide  some  of  the 
specialized  training  needed  and  that  I am 
sure  will  be  provided  at  the  new  Federal 
Law  Enforcement  Training  Center  in 
Glynco,  Georgia.  If  the  same  standards 
are  adhered  to,  for  example,  as  those  cur- 
rently adhered  to  by  the  FBI  National 
Academy  at  Quantico,  I just  do  not 
believe  that  there  will  be  any  conflict  and 
that  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Train- 
ing Center  will  truly  do  a service  for  both 
state  and  local  law  enforcement,  not  to 
mention  those  Federal  officers  who  will 
also  be  trained  there. 

It  seems  that  it  has  become  popular  in 
some  circles  to  demean  or  criticize  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Federal  Government  to  train 
local  and  state  police  agencies,  but  you 
know  as  well  as  I that  in  many  instances 
these  same  agencies  will  not  train 
themselves  and  in  some  instances,  look 
upon  police  training  as  a waste  of  time. 
This  is  especially  true  of  those  law  en- 
forcement agencies  where  partisan 
political  activity  is  a primary  considera- 
tion of  that  agency's  work.  Unfortunate- 
ly, I have  already  heard  derogatory  com- 
ments concerning  the  Commission  on  Ac- 
creditation for  Law  Enforcement  Agen- 
cies. These  same  persons  that  would  de- 
mean this  Commission  fail,  for  some 
reason,  to  understand  that  since  1968, 
there  have  been  three  major  national  ef- 
forts to  develop  programs  for  upgrading 
the  quality  of  American  law  enforcement 
and  none  have  had,  up  to  this  point,  a 
significant  impact  on  law  enforcement. 

All  of  us  in  the  police  profession  need  to 
recognize  our  need  for  improvement  and 
we  should  be  the  ones  who  indeed 
establish  recommendations,  where 
necessary,  for  this  improvement.  For 
those  that  are  doing  a good  job,  such  as 
our  own  Department  of  State  Police  here 
in  Virginia,  I do  not  see  that  they  have 
anything  at  all  to  fear.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  certain  elected  officials  within  a 
state  are  completely  exempted  from  any 
type  of  law  enforcement  training, 
although  they  head  agencies  having  law 
enforcement  responsibilities,  there' is  in- 
deed a problem.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  attempted  to 
help  with  this  problem  and  to  address  it 
and  others  by  the  establishment  and 
authority  to  train  state  and  local  law  en- 
forcement officers  at  the  Federal  La w En- 
forcement Training  Center.  I look  for- 
ward to  members  of  our  department  be- 
ing among  the  first  successful  graduates. 

WILLIAM  S.  PHILLIPS 
Chief  of  Police 
Abingdon,  Va. 


What’s  on  your  mind? 

Are  the  burning  police  issues  of  the 
day  making  you  hot  under  the  collar? 
Feel  the  need  to  blow  off  steam  about 
something  you’ve  read  in  Law  En- 
forcement News? 

You’re  in  luck!  Law  Enforcement 
News  welcomes  letters  from  its 
readers  - whether  compliments, 
criticisms,  opinions  or  advice.  LEN 
offers  its  readers  a biweekly  forum 
that  guarantees  to  put  your  views 
in  front  of  an  audience  of  your  fellow 
professionals. 
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Supreme  Court  Briefs:  Extra 

v I ■ H all 

penalties  for  gun  use  in  crimes 
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An  immediate  appeal  was  taken  to  the 
Missouri  Court  of  Appeals.  There  the 
defendant  asserted  that  the  sentence  for 
both  robbery  in  the  first  degree  and 
armed  criminal  action  violated  the  Dou- 
ble Jeopardy  Clause  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment, which  is  applicable  to  the  States  by 
through  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

The  Missouri  intermediate  appellate 
court  agreed  with  the  defendant’s  con- 
tentions and  reversed  the  conviction  and 
the  15-year  sentence  for  armed  criminal 
action.  (Reported  at  622  S.W.  2nd  374, 
1981.)  The  Missouri  Supreme  Court 
denied  review  of  the  case  on  November 
10,  1981. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  issued  a writ 
of  certiorari  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
Missouri,  Western  District,  the  appellate 
court  that  had  reversed  the  conviction 
and  sentence  for  armed  criminal  action. 
Exactly  one  year  to  the  day  after  the 
Missouri  Supreme  Court  denied  review, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  heard  oral  argu- 
ment. 

A little  over  a month  ago,  the  Supreme 
Court  vacated  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  Missouri  and  remanded  the 
case  for  further  proceedings  "not  incon- 
sistent with  this  opinion." 

"This  opinion, " which  was  authored  by 
Chief  Justice  Burger,  was  divided  into 
three  roman- numeraled  sections  with  the 
first  section  setting  forth  how  the  case 
came  to  be  before  the  Supreme  Court. 
Section  II  concentrated  on  the  history  of 
the  Missouri  Supreme  Court’s  resistance 
to  actually  allow  the  imposition  of  two 
sentences  for  substantially  the  same  of- 
fense following  one  trial  on  both  offenses. 
The  Chief  Justice  made  extensive 
reference  to  the  case  Sours  v.  State,  603 
S.W.  2nd  592  (1980),  in  which  Missouri’s 
highest  court  had  written: 

"Until  such  time  as  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  declares  clearly  and 
unequivocally  that  the  Double  Jeopardy 
Clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  does  not  ap- 
ply to  the  legislative  branch  of  govern- 
ment, we  cannot  do  other  than  what  we 
perceive  to  be  our  duty  to  refuse  to  en- 
force multiple  punishments  for  the  same 


offense  arising  out  of  a single  transac- 
tion." 

In  Section  III  of  the  Chief  Justice's 
opinion  in  this  case,  the  Court  responded 
to  the  challenge  implicit  in  the  Sours 
opinion.  After  defining  and  summarizing 
the  major  holdings  in  the  area  of  double 
jeopardy,  the  Chief  Justice  pointed  out 
that  in  1932,  in  the  case  of  Blockberger  v. 
United  States,  284  U.S.  299,  the  Supreme 
Court  articulated  the  rule  that  to  deter- 
mine if  there  are  two  offenses  for  pur- 
poses of  prosecution,  it  is  necessary  to 
determine  "whether  each  provision  re- 
quires proof  of  a fact  which  the  other  does 
not.” 

Relying  on  two  recent  cases,  Whalen  v. 
United  States,  445  U.S.  684  (1980).  and 
Albernaz  v.  United  States,  450  U.S.  333 
(1981),  the  Chief  Justice  noted  that  the 
Blockberger  test  "does  not  mean  that  the 
Double  Jeopardy  Clause  precludes  the 
imposition,  in  a single  trial,  of  cum- 
ulative punishments  pursuant  to  those 
statues."  In  summing  up,  the  Chief 
Justice  found  that  on  the  facts  presented 
in  this  case  "the  prosecutor  may  seek  and 
trial  court  or  jury  may  impose 
cumulative  punishment  under  such 
statutes  in  a single  trial” 

In  dissent.  Justices  Marshall  and 
Stevens  noted  that  if  the  defendant  in 
this  case  had  been  tried  separately  for 
robbery  in  the  first  degree  and  convicted 
and  then  tried  again  for  armed  criminal 
action,  the  second  prosecution  would 
have  been  barred  by  the  Double  Jeopar- 
dy Clause.  By  combining  the  two  charges 
in  the  single  trial  the  court  in  effect  gives 
approval  "to  convict  a defendant  two, 
three,  or  more  times  simply  by  enacting 
separate  statutory  provisions  defining 
nominally  distinct  crimes."  Such  a posi- 
tion, the  dissenters  urged,  gives  rise  to  a 
climate  where  the  Double  Jeopardy 
Clause  imposes  no  restriction  on  a 
legislature's  power  to  authorize  multiple 
punishments,  and  "there  would  be  no 
limit  to  the  number  of  convictions  that  a 
State  could  obtain  on  the  basis  of  the 
same  act,  state  of  mind,  and  result." 
(Missouri  v.  Hunter,  No.  81-1214,  decision 
announced  January  19,  1983.) 


NYC  crime  panel’s  1983  strategy 
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sheriffs.  In  echoing  the  council's  sen- 
timents, the  New  York  City  commission 
stated,  "The  Crime  Commission  believes 
that  formation  of  the  Council  is  a major 
step  toward  reform  of  the  criminal  justice 
system." 

The  report  said  the  adoption  of  deter- 
minate sentencing  would  ‘‘achieve 
greater  certainty  in  criminal  sentences" 
and  that  adoption  of  the  Federal  system 
of  jury  selection  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  time  spent  in  choosing  jurors. 

It  also  noted  that  there  are  about 
321,000  outstanding  fugitive  warrants  in 
New  York  City,  pointing  out  the  need  for 
more  resources  to  combat  bail  jumping. 

The  commission  also  supported  new 
statutes  to  permit  the  seizure  of  criminal- 
ly gained  assets,  longer  prison  terms  for 
those  who  commit  several  felonies,  the 
use  of  an  individual  calender  in  the  courts 
to  assign  eacji  case  to  a single  judge  and 
making  insanity  an  affirmative  defense. 

In  praising  the  Governor's  efforts  to  in- 
crease prison  space,  the  commission 
reiterated  its  support  for  an  intensive- 
supervision  probation  program,  which 
would  limit  the  number  of  cases  proba- 
tion officers  would  handle  and  allow  them 


to  closely  oversee  the  "middle-range  of- 
fenders," commmunity  service  sentenc- 
ing and  victim  restitution. 

It  also  praised  Cuomo  for  appointing 
the  state's  first  criminal  justice  director, 
Lawrence  T.  Kurlander. 

The  report  said  that  while  in  1982  the 
city  showed  a reduction  in  the  number  of 
major  crimes  for  the  first  time  in  several 
years,  the  level  of  crime  remains  "in- 
tolerably high.” 

"Even  more  alarming  is  the  extreme 
viciousness  of  some  criminal  behavior,” 
the  report  said.  "While  the  reduction  in 
the  incidence  of  crime  is  welcome,  it  is  on- 
ly a modest  beginning.” 

One  answer  to  the  crime  problem,  the 
report  said,  would  be  to  increase  police 
strength.  One  proposal  to  do  that,  which 
would  establish  a Police  Corps  similar  to 
the  military’s  Reserve  Officer  Training 
Corps,  "warrants  more  extensive  discus- 
sion," it  said. 

"The  basic  strength  of  the  Police  Corps 
is  that  it  provides  a means  of  obtaining 
thousands  of  police  officers  at  reduced 
cost,"  it  said.  "ItaLsooffers  the  prospect 
of  bringing  highly  motivated  youths 
directly  into  the  fight  against  crime  in  a 
lawful  and  positive  manner.” 


BURDEN’S  BEAT 

By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 


Rand’s  selective  incapacitation  proposal: 
Asking  courts  and  judges  to  play  God 

At  the  end  of  1982  the  population  of  Federal  and  state  prisons  in  the  U.S.  stood  at 
more  than  400,000  - an  increase  of  some  14  percent  over  the  year-end  total  in  1981.  It 
was  the  fastest  growth  in  all  the  years  since  such  record-keeping  began  in  1926.  If  that 
rate  of  increase  were  to  continue  for  just  a few  more  years,  the  prison  population  would 
reach  horrendous  heights  in  the  next  decade  or  two.  As  readers  with  a statistical  bent 
will  find,  a 14  percent  increase  each  year  would  give  us  over  four  million  prisoners  by 
the  year  2000. 

That's  absurd,  of  course.  But  our  already  overcrowded  correctional  systems,  par- 
ticularly on  the  state  level,  can  barely  cope  with  their  present  loads.  What's  more, 
although  the  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Reports  for  1981  showed  a two  percent  decrease  in 
the  crime  rate,  there  is  little  evidence  that  public  concern  over  crime  is  abating  Or  that 
the  demand  to  "lock  'em  up  and  throw  away  the  key"  is  easing. 

Most  states  have  enacted  mandatory  sentencing  laws  calling  for  fixed  prison  terms; 
others  have  adopted  indeterminate  sentencing,  which  also  limits  a court’s  discretion 
in  meting  out  punishment.  The  inevitable  result  is  that  more  persons  are  going  to 
prison  and  they're  staying  longer  than  they  used  to. 

So  what  s the  answer  to  the  dilemma?  On  one  horn  we  have  the  public's  fear  of  crime 
and  the  desire  to  get  criminals  off  the  streets.  On  the  other  horn  are  the  realities  of 
shrinking  prison  space  and  an  ever-growing  number  of  prisoners.  One  answer  is  what 
lawyers  have  labeled  "selective  incapacitation.”  What  that  mouthful  of  syllables 
means  is  locking  up  the  career  criminals  for  long  stretches  and  giving  short  terms  or 
none  at  all  to  first-time  offenders  and  those  with  good  prospects  for  going  straight. 
The  upshot,  according  to  proponents  of  selective  incapacitation,  would  be  a fairly 
substantial  drop  in  the  crime  rate  and  a slight  decrease  in  prison  populations. 

The  Rand  Corporation,  a West  Coast  think  tank,  has  offered  a method  of  separating 
the  sheep  from  the  goats.  In  a report  released  last  fall  after  a six -year  study  of  2,100 
robbers  and  burglars  in  California,  Michigan  and  Texas  prisons,  Rand  researchers 
proposed  that  courts  use  a career-criminal  profile  to  decide  the  length  of  sentences  for 
convicted  criminals.  A person  would  be  presumed  to  be  a high  risk  for  a career  in  crime 
if  he  fit  four  or  more  of  seven  variables:  he  had  been  in  jail  for  more  than  half  of  the 
proceeding  two  years:  he  had  a previous  conviction  for  the  same  crime;  he  had  a record 
before  the  age  of  16;  he  had  spent  time  in  a juvenile  facility;  he  had  used  heroin  or  bar- 
biturates in  the  preceding  two  years;  he  had  used  heroin  or  barbiturates  as  a juvenile, 
or  he  was  unemployed  for  more  than  half  of  the  preceding  two  years. 

Rand  found  that  half  of  the  imprisoned  robbers  said  they  had  committed  fewer  than 
five  robberies  a year,  while  10  percent  of  them  admitted  to  mroe  than  87  a year.  Half  of 
the  burglars  claimed  they  had  committed  six  or  fewer  thefts  a year,  while  10  percent 
said  they  had  committed  over  230  a year.  Thus,  the  Rand  study  reasoned,  keeping  the 
most  active  10  percent  of  robbers  and  burglars  in  prison  would  dramatically  cut  the 
crime  rate.  It  was  estimated  that  long  terms  for  career  robbers  (and  shorter  terms  for 
the  occasional  robber)  would  reduce  robberies  by  16  percent  and  cut  the  number  of  im- 
prisoned robbers  by  five  percent. 

The  Rand  Corporation's  career-criminal  profile  has  its  attractions.  Certainly  few 
would  quarrel  with  the  idea  of  keeping  career  criminals  locked  up  for  as  long  as  possi- 
ble. But  in  practice,  it  would  be  bound  to  raise  questions  of  fairness  and  constitu- 
tionality since  it  skirts  the  concept  of  preventive  detention.  Suppose,  for  example,  a 
21-year-old  man  is  convicted  of  a robbery.  He  has  a juvenile  record,  used  heroin  as  a 
youngster,  was  convicted  of  robbing  an  old  lady  of  $6  a year  ago,  and  has  worked  only 
1 0 months  in  the  preceding  two  years.  He  fits  four  of  the  seven  prediction  variables  for 
career  criminals  and  thus  would  be  put  in  the  category  of  medium  or  high  criminal  ac- 
tivity. Should  the  judge  throw  the  book  at  him?  Maybe.  But  human  nature  is  rarely  so 
predictable  that  a judge  could  be  sure  the  young  man  is  well  established  on  a career  in 
crime. 

Courts  would  be  asked  to  make  a judgment  about  a young  man’s  prospects  for  a 
criminal  career  long  before  he  had  actually  committed  many  crimes.  In  short,  the 
courts  would  be  asked  to  play  God.  That's  an  awesome  responsibility,  especially  if 
they  are  asked  to  consider  such  non-criminal  factors  as  employment  records  in 
deciding  sentences. 

Not  many  judges  would  welcome  that  burden.  And  so.  in  this  corner  it  seems  unlike- 
ly that  the  Rand  profile  would  do  much  to  lower  the  crime  rate.  It  is  a useful  contribu- 
tion to  the  debate  about  crime  and  punishment,  but  it  will  not  be  the  final  word. 

• 

(Ordway  P.  Burden  welcomes  correspondence  to  his  office  at  651  Colonial  Blud., 
Westwood  P O.,  Washington  Twp.,  NJ  07675.) 
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Assistant  Professor.  California  State  University  at 
Fullerton  is  seeking  candidates  to  fill  one  tenure-track 
position  in  criminal  justice,  effective  fall  1983.  Teaching 
responsibilities  include  crime  and  delinquency  theory, 
and/or  research  methods,  and/or  an  open-topic  elective 
(two  preparations,  with  a four-course  teaching  load  or 
the  equivalent  each  semester). 

Applicants  should  have  a Ph.D,  degree  in  criming! 
justice  or  an  associated  field.  Preference  will  be  given  to 
candidates  with  demonstrated  teaching  and  profes- 
sional experience  in  the  non-legal  fields  of  criminal 
justice.  Salary  range  for  the  position  is  $19,044  to 
$22,896  per  year  for  a full-time  teaching  load . Placement 
on  the  salary  schedule  is  determined  by  qualifications. 

To  apply,  send  resume  before  April  15.  1983.  to:  Dr. 
W.  Garrett  Capune.  Chairman,  Department  of  Criminal 
Justice,  California  State  University,  Fullerton.  CA 
92634.  An  affirmative  action/equal  opportunity 
employer. 

Senior  Faculty  Position.  The  Claremont  Graduate 
School  in  California  seeks  to  fill  one  opening  for  a regular 
full-time  faculty  position  in  the  Department  of  Criminal 
Justice.  The  rank  for  the  position  will  be  at  the  associate 
professor  level. 

Applicants  must  have  the  earned  doctorate  from  an 


accredited  institution,  along  with  a substantial  record  of 
publications  and  research  involvement.  Teaching  ex- 
perience in  a graduate-level  program  is  desirable,  and 
some  practical  or  consulting  background  will  be  of 
benefit.  Applicants  should  have  a broad  interest  in 
criminal  justice  rather  than  a narrow  specialty.  Re- 
quired competencies  include  systems  analysis, 
criminology  and  research  methodologies.  The  selected 
individual  will  teach  courses  and  seminars  in  the  above 
areas,  direct  doctoral  dissertations  and  engage  in 
publication  and  research  activities. 

The  deadline  for  applications  is  April  1.  1983.  Send 
detailed  vita  to:  George  T.  Felkenes.  Chairman.  Depart- 
ment of  Criminal  Justice.  Claremont  Graduate  School 
Claremont,  CA  91711. 

Faculty  Opening  - Law  Enforcement.  The  Department 
of  Criminal  Justice  at  Pan  American  University  is  ac- 
cepting applications  for  a nine-month  tenure-track  ap- 
pointment. Duties  include  a 12-hour  teaching  load,  stu- 
dent advisement,  continued  research,  and  professional, 
community  and  university  service. 

Applicants  should  have  a Ph.D.  in  criminal  justice  or  a 
related  field,  or  a J.D.  with  a record  of  scholarly  research 
in  criminal  justice.  J.D.  candidates  should  have  a 
master's  degree  in  criminal  justice  or  a related  field. 


Specialization  in  police  or  legal  issues  in  criminal  justice 
preferred.  Well-qualified  ABD's  will  be  considered.  A 
master  s degree  in  criminal  justice  is  a minimum. 
Teaching  experience  and/or  research  and  publications  in 
criminal  justice  is  preferred,  as  is  experience  in  a police 
organization.  Candidates  should  also  demonstrate 
evidence  of  involvement  in  professional  activities  and 
the  potential  to  become  a productive  scholar. 

Rank  and  salary  are  dependent  upon  qualifications 
and  pending  budgetary  approval.  Salary  is  competitive, 
with  excellent  fringe  benefits. 

Applicants  must  submit  letter  of  application,  a de- 
tailed resume,  official  copy  of  all  transcripts,  and  three 
letters  of  recommendation  regarding  academic 
qualifications,  teaching  ability,  professional  ex- 
periences and  research  capabilities.  Apply  before  April 
1. 1983.  to:  Daniel  K.  Dearth.  Chairman.  Faculty  Search 
Committee.  Department  of  Criminal  Justice,  Pan 
American  University,  Edinburg,  TX  78539. 

Police  Officers.  The  City  of  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla.,  is 
seeking  applicants  who  possess  a Certificate  of  Comple- 
tion of  Minimum  Standards,  or  a Certificate  of  Com- 
pliance. Recognition,  or  Comparative  Compliance  that 
is  current  and  has  been  issued  by  the  Florida  Police 
Standards  and  Training  Commission,  or  who  have 
received  comparable  training  recognized  by  the  State  of 
Florida  in  an  out-of-state  jurisdiction  and  have  served  a 
minimum  of  one  continuous  year  as  a police  officer  prior 
to  application  to  the  city  of  Fort  Lauderdale. 

For  further  information,  contact:  Police  Recruiter. 
301  N.  Andrews  Ave.,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33602. 


Interview:  Parole  commissioner  Benjamin  Malcolm 


Continued  from  Page  10 
the  first  time  around. 

LEN:  Earlier,  though,  you  mentioned  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  policies  of  corrections  and  the  criminal  justice 
system  is  not  to  diminish  the  seriousness  of  the  crime 
and  so  the  whole  concept  of  general  prevention,  meaning 
the  impact  that  a criminal  sentence  has  on  law-abiding 
people,  gets  lost  if  you  don't  do  something. 
MALCOLM:  Well,  you  do  something,  certainly  I would 
submit  to  you  that  when  you  take  a public  official,  and 
you  lake  away  his  office,  you  have  certain  sanctions  that 
he  cannot  run  for  office  again,  you  fine  him  heavily,  you 
place  him  on  probation,  and  you  may  give  him  weekend 
sentences  or  a very  short  sentence  in  order  to  act  as  a 
deterrent  toother  public  officials.  However,  had  he  been 
John  Q.  Public  out  there,  he  wouldn't  have  gone  to 
prison  in  the  first  place;  he  would've  been  placed  on  pro- 
bation.  And  I think  that  we  are  using  a different  yard- 
stick in  imposing  sanctions  on  that  group  of  people  to 
say  to  the  public  that  we  are  going  to  commit  Con- 
gressmen, we  are  going  to  commit  white-collar  of- 
fenders. Now,  some  of  it,  of  course,  is  very  bad  The  man 
who  is  an  embezzler  at  a bank,  who  sits  there  for  years 
and  years  and  embezzles  $100,000  or  $200,000  as  op- 
posed U>  a street  thief  who  follows  the  mailman  around 
and  snatches  a welfare  check,  and  out  of  the  whole 
busmess  he  may  get  $300.  if  you  want  to  send  him  to 
prison  you've  got  to  send  the  other  one  to  prison,  too. 
Spending  More  for  Youth 

LEN:  If  you  were  to  get  a blank  check  and  your  mission 
was  to  develop  a rehabilitation  program  - which  you 
suggest  has  never  really  been  tried  - what  would  be  the 
major  area  that  you  would  want  to  take  a look  at  in 
spending  that  money? 

MALCOLM:  I think  that  our  greatest  failures  have 
been  with  the  youth  in  this  country,  and  as  far  as  I 'm 
concerned,  they  are  far  more  violent  than  they  've  ever 
been  before.  I would  concentrate  on  that  group  and  cut 
them  off  before  they  get  into  the  bowels  of  the  system 
before  they  actually  get  into  real  deep  trouble.  Once 
they  get  into  deep  trouble,  violent  offenses,  you've  got 
to  send  them  away.  If  I had  the  money,  or  whatever 
money  I had,  I would  spend  80  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
toward  that  group.  Now.  what  would  be  some  of  the 
hmgs  that  I would  do?  I'd  bring  back  the  old  C.C.C. 
camp,  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and  I wouldn’t 


run  it  like  you  run  the  Job  Corps.  Perhaps  military-like, 
and  try  to  pick  the  young  people  up.  when  they’re  still  i^ 
high  school  and  there's  an  indication  from  the  schools 
ahd  from  the  community  resources,  that  there  is  a prob- 
em  here.  I d work  on  them  at  that  particular  time  and 
try  to  cut  them  off  before  they  get  into  the  system. 

For  the  people  who  continue  to  commit  crimes,  for  the 
violent  people,  I think  the  sanction  should  be  to  hold 
them  as  long  as  you  can  keep  them  until  you  have  a very 
good  belief  that  they’re  either  too  old  to  go  out  and  com- 
mit crimes  of  violence  again,  or  until  they  have  com- 
pletely changed.  Very  long  periods  of  time.  The  other 
people,  who  don 't  commit  the  violent  crimes  but  who  are 
continually  into  the  criminal  justice  system  - the  thief, 
the  burglar,  what  not  — I'd  give  him  the  normal  prison 
routine,  and  I wouldn't  waste  too  much  time  with  him, 
because  if  he  has  gone  into  the  30’s  or  40's  in  age.  and  he 
has  a record  as  long  as  your  arm.  then  I don't  think 
there's  much  hope  for  him.  Why  waste  the  money  on  him 
when  you're  trying  to  cut  off  this  group  that  you  can 
help. 

As  far  as  prisons  are  concerned.  I think  the  states  are 
going  to  bankrupt  themselves  by  talking  about  building 
and  building  and  building,  and  that  is  not  the  answer.  It 
costs,  on  a national  level,  approximately  $50,000  per 
cell.  In  1972.  when  I was  appointed  Commissioner  of 
Correction  for  the  City  of  New  York,  we  had  already  ob- 
tained the  land,  or  had  the  money  to  get  the  land  north  of 
the  Tombs  to  build  a $70-million  institution,  at  $60,000 
a bed.  The  most  expensive  kind  of  construction.  And 
this  is  1972  money.  I’m  told  that  in  New  York  it  would 
be  upwards  of  almost  $100,000  a bed  now.  I went  to 
Mayor  Lindsay  and  I said  I don't  think  we  should  build 
it  And  he  applauded  me  for  it.  The  population  dropped. 
The  arrest  records  stayed  the  same,  but  the  population 
dropped  from  1 1 ,000  or  1 2,000  to  about  7 000  The 
population  in  New  York  City's  system  has  never 
reached  the  proportions  it  had.  In  1969  they  had  an  all- 
time  high  of  13.700  prisoners.  It  has  never  reached  that 
since.  Now.  if  we  continue,  another  classic  example  that 
doesn  t make  any  sense  to  me.  they  had  a bond  issue  in 
New  York  State  - $475  million.  And  you  can  bet  your 
bottom  dollar  that  with  cost  overrides,  by  the  time  they 
had  completed  the  building  it  would  have  been  three- 
quarters  of  a billion.  The  bond  issue  was  to  build  more  in- 
stitutions in  New  York  City,  rather  than  taking  a hard 


look  at  alternatives  to  incarceration.  Now,  of  coursZ 
you  've  got  to  build  some.  I don't  believe  in  a moratoriun 
against  building.  The  taxpayers  narrowly  defeated  tha 
bill.  At  the  same  time.  President  Carter,  Presidem 
Reagan  and  other  public  officials  have  visited  the  Soutl 
Bronx,  a section  that  is  a crime-breeder.  Why  can't  we 
do  something  with  that  $475  million  in  order  to  provide 
jobs  to  provide  decent  housing,  as  opposed  to  having  a 
jungle  out  there  that’s  going  to  create  crime  and  create 
prisoners  for  the  $475-million  institutions  that  we’re  go- 
ing to  build.  And  that  $475  million  wouldn’t  be  enough 
because  a few  years  from  now  we'd  come  back  and  we'd 
build  more.  During  my  time  as  Correction  Commis- 
sioner in  New  York  City,  I opened  up  $100  million  worth 
of  institutions  and  if  I had  listened  to  some  people  out 
there,  I could  have  spent  half  a billion  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  open  up  institutions. 

I don  t intend  to  sound  like  a bleeding  heart.  I 'm  not  a 
bleedmg  heart;  I 'm  extremely  tough  on  violent  crimes 
and  hard  narcotics  crimes.  I think  the  narcotics  problem 
is  one  of  the  worst  problems  in  this  country.  I think  that 
most  of  our  crime  stems  from  narcotics,  and  I applaud 
the  Administration  for  its  war  on  narcotics. 


THINK  YOUTH! 
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9-10.  Psychological  Screening  of  Police  Of- 
ficers Course.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management. 

14-15.  Electronic  Spying  and 
Countermeasures  Seminar.  Presented  by 
Ross  Engineering  Associates.  Fee:  $400 

14-16.  Homicide  Investigation  Seminar. 
Presented  by  The  Criminal  Justice  Center 
of  John  Jay  College.  Fee:  $150. 

14-25.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction 
Course.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $495, 

14-16.  Homicide  Investigation  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College.  Fee:  $150. 

14-18.  Photography  for  Criminal  Investiga- 
tions Course.  Presented  by  The  Georgia 


Police  Academy. 

15- 16.  Identi-Kit  Course.  Presented  by  The 
Georgia  Police  Academy. 

16- 17.  Robbery  Investigation  Seminar. 
Presented  by  The  University  of  Delaware 
Fee:  $195. 

16-17.  Maintaining  Discipline  and  Morale 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  University  of 
Delaware. 

16-18.  Hostage  Management  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Council. 

19- 20.  Expanding  Potential  Through  Ex- 
cellence in  Training  Seminars.  Presented 
by  Associated  Public  Safety  Communica- 
tions Offices.  Inc.  (APCO).  Fee:  $180. 

20- 25.  International  Homicide  Seminar 
Sponsored  by  The  Southeastern  Ohio 


Directory  of  Training  Sources 

For  further  information  about  the  seminars,  workshops  and  conferences  on 
this  page,  consult  the  appropriate  source  listed  below. 

Academy  of  Security  Educators  and  Trainers,  Inc.,  Community  College  of 
Baltimore.  Room  315.  Lombard  Street  at  Market  Place.  Baltimore.  MD 
21202. 

Americans  for  Effective  Lav*  Enforcement,  Inc.,  501  Grandview  Dr.  #209, 
So.  San  Francisco,  CA  94080,  TeL:  (415)  877-0731 

ANACAPA  Sciences  Inc.,  Law  Enforcement  Programs.  Drawer  Q.  Santa 
Barbara,  CA  93102 

Associated  Public  Safety  Communications  Offices,  Inc.  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  S-159  Human  Development  Bldg.,  University  Park,  PA 
16802 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Road.  Suite  1607.  Northbrook,  IL  60062 

Criminal  Justice  Training  and  Education  Center/Criminal  Justice  Coor- 
dinating Council,  945  S.  Detroit.  Toledo,  OH  43614 

Colorado  State  University,  Fort  Collins,  CO  80522 

Florida  Law  Enforcement  Academy/Organized  Crime  Institute,  400  W 
Robinson  Street,  Suite  201,  Orlando.  FL  32801 

Forensic  Communication  Associates,  P.O.  Box  12323,  University  Station, 
Gainesville,  FL  32604. 

Georgia  PoUce  Academy,  959  E.  Confederate  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  1456, 
Atlanta,  GA  30371,  Tel.:  (404)  656-6105 

Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Management,  University  of  North  Florida.  4567 
St.  Johns  Bluff  Road  So.,  Jacksonville,  FL  32216 

International  Juvenile  Officers  Association.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  29952,  St.  Louis, 
MO  63129,  Tel.:  (3141 894-7663. 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  Criminal  Justice  Center,  444  West 
56th  Street,  New  York,  N Y.  10019,  TeL:  (212)  247-1600 

Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training  Council,  1 Ashburton  Place,  Rooir 
1310,  Boston.  MA  02108 

National  Association  of  Blacks  in  Criminal  Justice,  1983  National  Con- 
ference Committee,  P.O.  Box  1117,  Atlanta,  GA  30301,  Telephone:  (404) 
758-2201. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute,  University  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  KY 
40292,  Tel.:  (502)  688-6987 

National  Training  Center  of  Polygraph  Science,  200  West  57th  Street,  Suite 
1400,  New  York.  N.Y.  10019 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  Management,  Babson  College, 
Drawer  E,  Babson  Park,  MA  02157 

Pennsylvania  State  University.  S-159  Human  Development  Bldg- 
University  Park,  PA  16802 

Police  Executive  Research  Forum.  1909  K Street  N.W.,  Suite  400, 
Washington,  DC  20006 

Police  International  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  220,  Oak  ton,  VA  22124 

Roes  Engineering  Associates.  7906  Hope  Valley  Court,  Adams  town,  MD 
21710 

Southeastern  Ohio  Regional  Crime  Laboratory  Hocking  Technical  College 
Nelsonville,  OH  46764.  TeL:  (614)  763-3591. 

Southwestern  Legal  Foundation,  P.O.  Box  707,  Richardson,  TX  76080 
Traffic  Institute.  665  Clark  Street,  P.O.  Box  1409,  Evanston,  IL  60204 

University  of  Delaware,  2800  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Wilmington,  DE  19806, 
Tel.:  (302)738-8165 

Yoaemite  Community  College  District,  P.O.  Box  4065,  Modesto.  CA  95362 


Regional  Crime  Laboratory  and  Hocking 
Technical  College.  Fee:  $360. 

22.  Suicide  Intervention  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment Professionals  Course.  Presented  by 
the  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  CounciL 
22-24.  Executive  Seminar  on  Organized 
Crime,  II.  Presented  by  the  Florida  Law 
Enforcement  Academy/Organized  Crime 
Institute. 

23.  Lows  of  Arrests  Course.  Presented  by 
the  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Council. 

27- 31.  Tenth  Annual  Conference.  Presented 
by  the  National  Association  of  Blacks  in 
Criminal  Justice.  To  be  held  in  Atlanta. 
GA. 

28- 29.  Fire  and  Arson  Investigation 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  University  of 
Delaware.  Fee:  $195. 

28-30.  Sex  Crime  Investigation  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College.  Fee:  $160. 

28April  1.  Crime  Scene  Technician  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Georgia  Police  Academy. 

31.  Drug  Abuse  Enforcement  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Council 

APRIL 

4-6.  Robbery  Investigation  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College.  Fee:  $150. 

4-7.  Officer  Survival  Course.  Presented  by 
The  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice 
Council 

4-15.  Al-Sccne  Accident  Investigation 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $660. 

4-22.  Crime  Prevention  Theory,  Practice 
Course.  Presented  by  the  National  Crime 
Prevention  Institute.  Tuition:  $750. 

58.  Workshop  for  the  Police  Training  Of- 
ficer. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  PoUce 
Traffic  Management. 

8.  Maximizing  the  Use  of  Taped  Evidence 
Seminar.  Presented  by  Forensic  Com- 
munications Associates. 

89.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  Fee:  $60.  To  be  held  in  Orlan- 
do. Fla. 

10- 29,  Senior  Management  Institute  for 
Police.  Presented  by  the  Police  Executive 
Research  Forum. 

11- 13.  Use  of  Deadly  Force  Seminar 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  To  be 
held  in  Chicago,  111.  Fee:  $300, 

11-15.  Management  Training  Program. 
Presented  by  the  New  England  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  Management. 


11-15.  Juvenile/Probation  Institution* 
Supervisor  Course.  Presented  by  tho 
Criminal  Justice  Center  of  Modesto  Junior 
Colloge. 

11-22.  At-Scsne  Traffic  Accident  Investiga- 
tion Seminar  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $396 

11- 22.  PoUce  Motorcycle  Instructor  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  PoUce  Traffic 
Management 

12.  Stress  Awareness  Course.  Presented  by 
The  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Train- 
ing CounciL 

12- 13.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented 
by  Calibre  Press.  To  be  hold  in  Port  Arthur 
Tex. 

13- 14.  Patrol  and  Personnel  Deployment 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Wilmington,  Del 
Fee:  *196. 

1817.  Street  Survival  Seminar,  Presented 
by  CaUbre  Press.  To  be  held  in  ArUngton, 
Tex.  Fee:  *60. 

1822.  PoUce  Driving  Maneuvers  and  Acci- 
dent Avoidance  Course.  Presented  by  The 
Traffic  Institute  To  be  hold  in  Liberlyville 
IlL  Fee:  *285 

1820.  PoUce  Civil  Liability  and  Defense  of 
Citizen  Misconduct  Workshop.  Presented 
by  Americans  for  Effective  Law  Enforce- 
ment To  be  held  in  San  Francisco,  Calif 
Fee:  *326. 

1822.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods 
Course.  Sponsored  by  the  Texas  Depart- 
ment of  PubUc  Safety  (ANACAPA).  To  be- 
held in  Austin,  Tex.  Fee:  $395 

18Mny  13.  35th  School  of  Police  Supervi- 
sion. Presented  by  The  Southwestern  Legal 
Foundation. 

20.  Revolver  Familiarization  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Council. 

20-21.  Kops,  Kids  and  Krlaxe  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University. 

2827.  Managing  the  Criminal  Investiga- 
tion Seminar.  Hosted  by  the  Wilmington 
Department  of  PoUce.  Fee:  *260.  For  fur- 
ther information,  see:  April  13-14. 

28 May  6.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  In- 
vestigation Course.  Presented  by  The  In- 
stitute of  PoUce  Traffic  Management.  Fee' 
*396. 

26.  Battered  Women  Seminar.  Presented 
by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice 
Training  CounciL 

2828.  Financial  Investigative  Techniques 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Florida  Law  En- 
forcement Academy/Organized  Crime  In- 
stitute. 

30-May  1.  Street  Survival  Seminar. 
Presented  by  Calibre  Press.  To  be  hold  in 
Edison,  N J.  Fee:  *60. 

MAY 

2-3.  Training  the  Trainer  Seminar. 
Presented  by  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice.  Fee:  $126. 

2-4.  Internal  Controls  Seminar  for  Low  En- 
forcement Agencies  Presented  by  The 
Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Chicago.  IlL 
Fee:  *330. 

2-6.  Analysis  of  Law  Enforcement  Data 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Instituteof  Police 
Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $295. 

2-6.  Police  Composite  Artists  Training 
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Court*  Printed  by  tho  Colorado  Slate 
University. 

3-5  Burglary  Reduction  Course.  Prooented 
by  l ho  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice 
Training  CounciL 

85.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  Fee:  *60.  To  be  held  in  Burl- 
ington. Vt. 

6.  Maximizing  the  Use  of  Taped  Evidence 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Forensic  Com- 
munications Associates.  To  be  held  In  New 
Orleans.  Feo:  $196. 

9-20.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction 
Seminar  Prescntyed  by  tho  Institute  of 
PoUce  Traffic  Management  Fee:  *495. 

16-17.  1983  Annual  Aset  Meeting. 
Presented  by  The  Academy  of  Security 
Educators  and  Trainers,  Inc.  To  be  hold  in 
Baltimore.  Registration:  160. 

1812.  Dynamic*  of  TerroriamiA  PoUce  Up- 
date Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Florida 
Law  Enforcement  Academy/Organized 
Crime  Institute. 

11-12.  Child  Abuse  & Neglect  Course. 
Presented  by  tho  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Training  CounciL 

12.  Criminal  Profiling  Course,  Presented  by 
the  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  CounciL 

1817.  Problem  Solving  A Decirdon  Making 
Semioar.  Presented  by  tho  University  of 
Delaware.  To  bo  held  in  Wilmington,  Del 
Fee:  *195. 

1817  Police  and  Deadly  Force  Course. 
Presented  by  tho  Pennsylvania  State 
University. 

18 17.  Crime  Prevention  Technology  & Pro- 
gramming Seminar  Presented  by  the  No 
tionai  Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Tuition: 
*600. 

1820.  Analytical  Investigation  Method* 
Course.  Presented  by  ANACAPA  Scionce* 
Inc.  Fee:  1396. 

1820.  Police  Interview  A Interrogation 
Course.  Presented  by  tho  University  of 
Delaware.  Fee:  *250. 

23-24.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented 
by  Calibre  Pres*.  To  be  hold  in  Milwaukee 
Wis. 

23-25.  The  23rd  Annual  New  York  Profes- 
sional Polygraph  Seminar.  Presented  by 
The  National  Training  Conter  of  Polygraph 
Scionce.  Fee:  *126. 

23-27.  Electronic  Surveillance  A Intercept 
Procedure*  Seminar.  Presented  by  the 
Florida  Law  Enforcement 
Academy/Organized  Crime  Institute 
23-27.  Technical  Accident  Investigation 
Course  Presented  by  the  Massachusetts 
Criminal  Justice  Training  CounciL  To  be 
held  at  the  Springfield  Police  Department 

26.  Courtroom  Teetimony  and  Procedure* 
Class.  Presented  by  the  Massachusetts 
Criminal  Justice  Training  CounciL 
38June  10.  At-Scene  Accident  Inveatigo- 
tlon  Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  *60 
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You  break  it,  you  buy  it:  Police  in  Letters  to  the  editor. 

Augusta,  Ga.,  may  have  to  pay  up  Burden's  Beat:  Selective  incapacitation 
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